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—_— 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY or LON DON. 
—EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN.—The Second 
ceting will take place on Saturday, the 15th of June. | 
The gates will be opened at One, p.m. ‘Tickets are issued to 
Fellows at this office, price 5s. each; or at the Garden, in the 
io of the days of Exhibition, at 7s. 6d. each; but only 

toorders from Fellows of the Society. 

N.B. No tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Exbibition. 

‘9, Regent-strect. 
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RADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 
liberal education and pursuits may, through the assist- 
gee of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
which their previous education may have qualified them. he 
sercises, amount of Fees, &c., will be communicated in answer 
toall letters, giving particulars of applicant's status and educa- 
tion.—Address (pre-paid) to M. D., at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 

gllers. 15, Tottenham-court New-road. 


LOCUTION, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION. 
—M. LEOPOLD SMART, pupil of his father, Mr. B, H. 
Smart, and practically familiar with his modes of tuition, gives 
igstruction in Schools and Families on reduced terms. Cards at 
Hookbam's, Old Bond-street. Address, 55, Connaught-terrace, 


Hyde-park. 
CCHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
S AGENCY, 30, Somo-squarg.—Mr. HINTON, late of 
Trinity Hall. Cambridge, Author of ‘Stenography for Schools,” 
ke. respectfully states that he forwards the views of Principals 
ofSebools. Families, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 
changes they may contemplate; also in the transfer of Scholas- 
tieand Clerical Property.—Mrs. Hinton, who has resided man 
on the Continent, can introduce superior English an 
Foreign Governesses, with good references. Letters, the only 
expense to Principals, must be free. 


[HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.—Now ready, 

ice One Guinea, half-bound, a new Illustrated Edition, 
dited by Gronce Gopwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., and Lewis 
Pocock, Esq. F.S.A., Honorary Secretarisgs of the Art- 
Usox or _Lonpon, with a Life of the Author, and a Biblio-~ 
maphical Notice. Embellished with 21 Designs in Outline, 
engra y Mr. C. Rous, from a series of drawings made ex- 
pressly for this Edition by Mr. H. C. Serous. The text is 
further illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, engraved by Mr. 
Bastin, also from designs by Mr. Setous. 

M. M. Holloway, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

STANSTEAD BURY HOUSE, near WARE, Hertford- 
sire, by Dr. E. JOHNSON, Author of ‘Life, Health, and 
isense,’ “Theory and Practice of Hydropathy,” &c.—This 
Bstablishment is in complete order and in full operation, and, 
since Dr. Johnson bas become its proprietor. the terms have 
been greatly reduced; the domestic economy is under the 
management of his brother.—Dr. Johnson is in town at '8, New 
ee atreet, every Tuesday and Saturday, from 12 to 3 
o'clock. 


HE PLANET VENUS.—The Phases of this 
beautiful Planet may be distinctly seen with DAVIS'S 
RECONNOL TERING TELESCOPE, fitted up with an Astrono- 
nical Eye-piece and Stand. The Ring of Saturn and the Belts 
of Jupiter are likewise well defined with it. Packed in a square 
case,about 3inches by 24, price 3/. The Instrument, without 
the accessories. as usual, 35s., or sent through the post for 36s. 
Tobe had of the maker, J. Davis, Optician, Derby. 

















OOKING-GLASSES.— W. E. GOULD, 7, 
44 Finsbury-place South, London, respectfully solicits an 
inspection of his large ASSORTMENT of CHIMNEY GLASSEs. 
{various sizes, of superior quality, in rich gilt frames, which, for 
elegance of design and superiority of workmanship, cannot be 
surpassed, at reduced prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, window 
cornices, picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally 
reduced prices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 
i, Finsbury-place South. A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses 
for sale cheup,—*¢* Established in the year 1769. 
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ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
F variety of elegant. Designs, by the PATENT KAL- 
MINE process, are painted only by W. B. ° 
Painter and Decorator, No. 456, West Strand, 11 igar- 
Foy By this process Decorations have all the brilliancy of 
inest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 
me: washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
I yas any oil psintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
hut colour much longer. ‘These Decorations are painted on 
aper, aud may be sent to all parts of the ¢ 


' 4 Pa agpromiT 
[° COLONISTS, AGRICULT 
wens MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the late Mr. THOMAS 
NEDLAKE, of the Original Lronfoundry and Agricultural Im- 
vlement Man factory, established forty years, at Hornchurch, 
t ar Kom for: 1, Essex, and of 118, FeENCHURCH-STREET.LONDON, 
iato inform the friends of her late Husband that she continues 
dh ‘oufacture all kinds of Agricultural Implements, for the 
een of which he was so often honoured with the medals of 
oyal Society of Agriculture, and which obtained for him so 
nong the Farmers of England and British 
assisted by men of talent in the Manufacture 
ticles, she is in hopes of deserving the high repute 
'shment has so long enjoyed, and now solicits respect- 
ance of the patronage of the numerous friends of 
ad. The following articles, made in a very supe- 
kept on sale at the London Warehouse, 118, 


street, viz. - 
fines | Subsoil Plonghs 
Horse-power and Hand- 
Thrashing Machines 
Patent Horse Rakes 
Scarifiers 
Drills of all kinds 
Park Fencings, Hurdles 
Furnace Bars 








rusher, 
peable.recion lurnip Cutters 
i it Mills 


ils 
ney Wheels, Vacuum | (‘ast Iron Horse Racks 


itchen Ranges 
Stoves, Fenders 
#* Castings to any pattern. 
{& Fora more detailed List see Johnson and Shaw's Furmer's 
. _ Almanack for \344. 
inifae &@ be particular in the address, MARY WEDLARE, 
“STREET, NDON; Of ORIGINAL IRON Foun- 
ty Horxcuorca, Essex, : 


Patent Essex- Plo: ; 
ferent enn Ploughs, 30 dif- 





Sales by Auction. 
RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES BAGOT’S LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. EVANS are preparing for immediate 
SALE, at their House, No. 93, Pall-mall. the VALU- 
ABLE LIBRARY of the late Sir CHARLES BAGOT, G.U.B., 
Governor-General of Canada. Including Audubon’s Birds of 
America. 4 vols. in 6, imperial atlas folio, plates coloured after 
nature, the most splendid work on Natural History ever pub- 
lished, with his Descriptions of them in vols. folio—Cabinet du 
Roi (Louis XIV.) 27 vols., a series of engravings, a sumptuous 
display of the magnificence of Louis XIV.'s Galerie Royale de 
Dresde, 2 vols. fine imp Exempl Royale, 2 vols. 
Dresde, 1753—Galerie de Florence, 4 vols. in 2, original edition, 
in morocco—Galerie du Palais Royal, 3 vols.—Stafford Galery. 
2 vols. largest paper. proofs, and a series of Galleries—Rush- 
worth’s Historical Collection, 7 vols. large r—Thurlow’s 
State Papers, 7 vols. large paper—Nouveau Théatre de la 
Grande Bretagne, with Winstanley’s plates of Audley End— 
CEuvres de Wouvermans—CZuvres de Rabelais, par Duchat, 3 
vols. cuts hy Picart, large, rare, and the Original Drawings of 
theSonges Drolatiques de Pantagruel, in morocco—Mémoires de 
Comines, 4 vols. @ paper, in morocco—Mémoires de Sully, 
3 vols. large paper.—Catalogues are nearly ready. 


ESSRS. EVANS are preparing for immediate 

SALE, at their House, No. 93, Pall-mall, a PORTION of 

the LIBRARY of a Clergyman, deceased. To which will be 
added a selection from the Library of an eminent Collector. 


BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA,. PART THE FIRST. 


ESSRS. EVANS will SELL, at their House, 
93, Pall-mall, in the course of June, the FIRST PORTION 
of the very extensive and valuable LIBRARY of His Royal High- 
ness the late DUKE of SUSSEX; iucluding his extraordinary 
collection of Bibles, Biblia Sacra Latina,2vols., the first edition, 
and the first book ever printed with moveable types, circa 
1450-65, excessively rare ; Biblia Sacra Latina, 2 vols., the first 
Bible with a date, printed an vellum, per Fust et Schoyffer, 
CCCLXII. ; Biblia Sacra Latina, 2 vols., the three very rare 
editions printed Eenesteyn ; Biblia Sacra Latina, 2 vols., the 
edition of the Latin Bible printed at Paris, MCCCCLXXV1.; 
iblia lebraica, a splendid volume, printed upon vellum, 
Neapoli, circa 1491, only one othercopy known, which is in the 
Duke of Parma’s Library; Holy Bible, Coverdale’s, the first 
edition, 1535; Biblia Sacra Polonica, the first edition, vary rare, 
and the first edition of the Bible in almost every known lan- 
; Novum Testamentum Ethiopia, cum omnibus S. Pauli 
les, beautiful copy, upon vellum, unique; Psalterium 
upon vellu 
*s Library: Common Prayer 














m, the only other copy known is in 
Book and 
> ly rare, beautiful 
red morocco, Jugge and Cawoode, 1559; various Liturgies, 
Prime 'salters, &e., and a very extensive collection of works 
in Theology. 
BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA, 
ESSRS. EVANS are 
their House, 93, Pall-mal! 
which will consist of his Royal Highness the late DUKE of 
SUSSEX'S MANUSCRIPTS; many are of the greatest anti- 
quity in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and other languages. Several 
are upon vellum, most splendidly painted and ornamented 
with miniatures. 


BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA. PART THE THIRD. 
ESSRS. EVANS are preparing for SALE by 
AUCTION, at their House, 93, Pall-mall, the THIRD 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of his late Royal Highness the 
DUKE of SUSSEX. This portion will consist of History, Bio- 
graphy, Antiquities, Topography, &c.—Due notice will be given 
of the other Parts. 


Copyright of Pinnock’s Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues (unpub- 
lished), Remainders of Tottie's Sepulchral Monuments, §c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 125, Fleet-street, in 


a few days, 

HE COPYRIGHT of JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC 
DIALOGUES, greatly improved and enlarged by the late 
WM. PINNOCK, author of Catechisms, &c., with 189 woodcuts, 
UNPUBLISHED—The Remaining Copies, with the Engraved 
Copperplates, of Tottie’s Sepulchral Monuments, folio—Phillips’ 
Principles of Effect and Colour, 399 copies, with the Copyright 
and Copperplates—Book of Birds, imp. 8vo. 38 coloured plates, 
180 copies—Evenings at Home, 32mo. 1600 copies—Osborne’s 
London and Birmingham Railway Guide, 509 copies; and a 

Valuable Collection of Books in Quires, &c. 


Copper plates and Remaining Copies of the Musée Frangaise 
and Musée Royale, important Stereotype Plates, §e. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL. st bie House, 125, Fleet-street, on 


TUES . July 16, 

LL the REMAINING COPIES of those 
magnificent Works, published by the French Govern- 
ment, entitled the * Musée Francaise,’ and the * Musge Royale,” 
with the 508 ENGRAVED CopPEeRPLATes, the engraving of 
which cost the French Government upwards of 112.000/, These 
works have justly been pronounced the grandest productions of 
modern times, and form a collection of Articles of Taste that 
can never again be collected together. Also, the Stereotype 
Plates of Dr. Nathaniel Lardner’s Works, with Life by Kippis, 
10 vols. 8v0.—The Stereotype Plates of Gibbon’s Rome, imp. 
8vo. 84 sheets—The Stereotype Plates of Robertson's Historical 
Works, imp. 8vo, 80 sheets—The Stereotype Plates of Henry's 
iscellaneous Works, imp. 8vo. 90 half-sheets—Also two-thirds 
of Doddridge’s Expositor, 67 sheets—Two-thirds of Doddridge’s 
Miscellaneous Works, 80 sheets—Three-fourths of the Works of 

Jonathan Edwards, 2 vols. 120 sheets. 


SPLENDID BOOKS,ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
BOOKS OF PRINTS, &c. &c. 

Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room. 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), on FRIDAY 
NEXT, JUNE 14, and 2 following davs, at half-past 12, 

4 VALUABLE LIBRARY of JOHN 

PIMLOTT, Esq,, removed from the Temple and Peckham. 

Including an extensive Collection of Books of Prints, History, 

Voyages and Travels, Dictionaries, Periodicals, and General 

Literature, many ir elegant and useful bindings. Also, 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS of SEALS and VIEWS to ILLUS- 

TRATE COUNTY HISTORY, Autozraphs, Humorous and 

Theatrical Drawings and Engravings, &c, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 








PART THE SECOND. 


reparing for SALE, at 
the SECOND PORTION 
°o 

















OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvucTIONnEERS 
anp Commission Mercnants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, having large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following description of Articles, or anythin 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble. Bronze. an 
Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Furniture—Chinese 
Articles—London and Paris Fancy Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheflield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawing-room, Cabi- 
net, or Boudoir—and all Articles of ‘Taste and Virta. 

A Catalogue or Advertiser will be published monthly, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or retail, affording the very best 
medium for advertising such goods fully. 

Agency for any description of Manufactures or Goods respect 
fully solicited, and to which every attention will be given. 

Auction Sales as usual, to which consignments of Books or 
Articles of any description are solicited. * é 

e most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 


UTLINES to SHELLEY’S PROME- 
‘ HEUS. By JOSEPH NOEL PATON. (13 Folio Plates, 
with Extracts.) Dedicated by permission to Mrs. Shelley. Now 
ready. price 12s. bound. | 
“This is a work of genius—genius of the best and rarest 
order.”’"—Art- Union. 
M. M. Holloway, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


Just ready, price 2s. 6d. f 
OETRY of COMMON LIFE: Selections 
from some of our best Poets. With a Preface, by the 
late THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., Head Master of Rugby School 
ead Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 


4 Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 
MR. READE’S WORKS. 
I T ALY; in Six Cantos, with Classical 
tes 


otes. 
The Deluge; a Dramatic Poem. 
Catiline ; an Historical Tragedy. 
The Drama of a Life. 
A Record of the Pyramids. 


Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. (2nd edit.) 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES:—Dr. 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, complete in 85 parts, in boards, for 
9l. 9s.; published at 80/.—Pantalogia, new Cyclopedia by Mason 
Good and Olinthus Gregory, &c., 12 vols. calf gilt, coloured 
lates, 3/, 12s.—The Harleian Miscellany of Scarce Tracts, from 
Earl of Oxford's Library, 12 vols. half-calf gilt, 31, 139. 6d.— 
Swift's Works, 19 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, calf gilt, 4/. 10s.— 
Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, best edition, by Weber, 14 
vols. calf extra, 4l. 4s.—Evelyn's Memoirs, by Bray, 2 vols. royal 
d4to. 21. 15s.; pub. at af. 10s.—Facciolatus and Forcellinus Uni- 
versal Latin Lexicon, 2 vols. veya 4to. calf lettered, 41. 14s. 6d. 
ub. at 6/. 16s. 6d. in rds— Mechanics’ Magazine, complete, 
‘om commencement in 1823 to June 1842, 36 vols. halt-calf, 
; pub. at 15/. in boards—Medical Gazette, from Oct. 1831 
1843, 23 vols. half-calf, 2/. 18s. ; pub. at 20/. in boards— 
Lancet, from commencement in 1824 to ae 1833, 3/. 16¢.—Law 
M rom ment in 1828 to May 1843, 29 vols. balf- 
bound calf, 5/. 5s.; pub. at 18/. boards—Blackwood's Magazine, 
from January 1831 to January 1843, in numbers and bds., 4/. 168.5 
pub, at 18/.—Edinburgh Review, from commencement in 1802 to 
1341, 39 vols. half-calf gilt, Ist Index and 72 numbers, 6/. 10s,— 
Quarterly Review, from commeneement in 1809 to 1839, with Ist 
and 2nd Index, 28 vols. half-russia, and 68 numbers, 6. } 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London, fgom com 
mencement, 1810 to 1826, 6 vols. royal 4to. half-bound morocco, 
4l. 4s.—Celebrated Trials and Remarkable Cases from Earliest 
Records to the Year 1825, 6 vols. 8vo. boards, 1/. 18s.; pub. at 
..12s.—Martin’s History of the British Colonies, best edition, 5 
vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 10; half price—Cotman's Antiquities of Nor- 
folk, 50 plates, 12s. 6d, ; a few copies large paper, 16s, 6¢.—Plans 
for Cottages for Emigrants, Agriculturalists, and adapted to 
Town and Country Dwellings, with Calculations of Expenses, 
by Wood, of Bath. 1 vol. folio, 30 plates, 9s.; pub. at 18s.—for 
sale at JAMES PETTIT’S, 5, Goswell-street. 


CHOICE AND CHEAP BOOKS, 

OHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this da 
© Part III.. for 1844, of his CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, 
and Curious Books, at very moderate prices. Gratis on applica- 
tion, or sent by post on receipt of four postage labels to frank it. 

The following are new purchases :— 
NURTISS BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, by 
Sims and Hooker, 1790 to 1337, 64 vols. royal 8vo., 3625 
coloured plates, 46 vols. half-bd., the remainder in numbers, 30/, 
BAcons WORKS, by Basil Montagu, 17 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 6/. 6s.; published at 8/. 18s. 6d, 
DENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, 27 vols. small folio, 


complete, in cloth, as good as new, 7/1. 7s.; pub. at 10/. 5s. 


RYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 


ENGRAVERS, 2 vols. 4to. russia extra, marbled leaves, 


al. 49. 
ODGE'’S PORTRAITS, 12 vols. imp. 8vo, 240 
portraits, very nice impressions, half-russia, marbled 
leaves, 9/. 15s.; cost 30 guineas. 
RITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- 
QUITIBS, 5 vols. royal 4to. large paper, the original edi- 
tion, with fine impressions of the 364 heautiful plates, half red 
morocco, gilt leaves, 16/. 16s.; commonly marked in catalogues 
by the don booksellers at 20 guineas. 


I ETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 16 vols. 8vo. 
complete, uncut, 4/. 
NELL and GANDY’S POMPEII, both series, 
_ 1824—32, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. and 2 vols. d4to. uniformly balf~ 
bound in blue morocco, gilt tops, 6/. 16s. 6d. 
P! CTORIAL BIBLE, 8 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth 
1, 188. ; published at 32. 35, 
J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, 
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INFIRMARY FOR FISTULA, 


AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 


38, CHARTERHOUSE-SQUARE, LONDON. 


President—The Right Hon. WILLIAM MAGNAY, Lord Mayor. 
‘cc 

The Right Hon. Farl Di 
The Lord Chief Justice ™= 
The Lord Chief Justice Tindal 

Hon. Mr. Justice eee 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bar 

Major-General Sir J. *  Lesblagton, K.C.B. 
Bater-General Sir H. [pomese, K.C.B. 
Sir John Pirie, Bart. Alde 
Sir Chapman Marshall, Alderman 
Genera Pereira 
oe! Esq. Alderman, M.P. 
J. Humpbre Alderman, M.P. 

Thomas Kelly be Esq. y oo 
Samuel Wilson, faa: pigermen 
David Barclay, FE 
Jobn Deacon, Esq! 
Henry Hoare, Esa: 
Lewis Loyd, 
Jobn Masterman. Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Gage Sebright, Esq. 

Treasurer—JOHN HOWELL, Esq., 9, Regent-street, and 
Rutland-gate. 
Surgeon—FREDERICK saL Mom, M.R.CS., 12, Old Broad- 
street. 


The Committee have great pleasure in announcing the follow- 
ing List of Donations and Subscriptions received at the Anni- 
versary Festival, on the 8th of May, 

J. E. TENNENT, Esq. M.P., in the Chair. 


Holborn, R. w. »Esq. d£1 
ul, _The 


Auxiliary Socie 
ot as, Jun, 
ud d 


Santed by the mz: 
o have b 


—nw 


dad 1 


=o 


“4. 
Esq. 


- 


er) 


Hughes ohne 
d 10 
4 


n 

Hawes, Benj., Esq. .-d 
Haes, John, Esq. «--.cl 2 
Haes, David, Esq. coool 2 
| Herepath, S., Esq...-.a 1 
Henley, J. W.. tsa. a 1 
0| Hayne. John, Esq. coo 2} 
0, Jones, John, Esq. 2nd d 10 
0}; do. do. eooea 1 
0| Johnson, gg Tages 1 
0} Louch, Jobn, Esq. add 2 
0| Couch, Henry, Esq. 

add 2 


a 
Lyall, Esq. 
J d 5 
° 
0! 


10 0, west: Lord. the ht 

--d 10 Hon., President...-d 10 

Burn, 8. J ep 1 Worshipfal 

Carruthers, R., 7 ag | 52 
‘ath d 10 


Child, Rev. V. K., 4. M. 


2 
Cook, Robt., Esq. a di 
Copeland, Ww. T., Esq. 
P.eoscscseceee7th d 10 
Curteis, J., Esq.--2nd d 12 0} 
Cheney, Miss .-...-.-a 1 0! 
Coney, J. J., Esq., Exe- | Parnther, M. S., Esq. 
cutor to the late Mrs. } 
ouchier geoconcseetl 
Charlier, J., Esq. 
Dickinees, ag 
0. 


ed 
ecoesco sof 


Brig: add 
Bleaden, r eanan q. d 
unning,J. Esq. add 
Barton, T. i,b80- wadd 
rind, T., Esq..+++.+.0a 
Maekieg, Jas, » Esq. 4 


- 
Cm me ORDO eee OS 


0 

Brown, John, 0 
Bult, James, 
eee roe 5 5 


Mes 
Brooke. 8. Bendry. Bsa, 
Bell, Robert, Esq. 


po ed 1 George, 


° ere 


ony 3 of.. 
0! | witealte, Vm., 
‘i Moore, J. A. Maj 


do. 
0 | Mott, Thomas, Esq...a 2 
| Myers, Mrs..«---000--a 1 
0 One who knows the 
value of the Charity 


eco cs co S&S & Seescseooseosoeoso CF SC 


coos 


a 
0, Parry, Capt. Sir Edw. 
0) " 2ndd 


0! Pepys, John, Eg. 
0 Prance, M. H., Es 
0 Richards, Chas. Esq. a 
0, Rigge, Henry, Esq. -.d 
& Brockbank, 
from 


of Eeail Lord John, the 
Hon., M.P...d 10 
I Simon, Esq. a 1 


cone Sane 50 


Fawcett, W 

di 0| Sentance, J., Esq..-.-a 1 

Fisk, Rev. J. Hammond Sharp, M . ' 
nd d 10 0) Shaw sq. ee 

Foster,G. Holgate, Esq. | Smith. George * Esq. wi i 

bth d Es 1 


0) Soanes, Geo., 
Friend, A, by do.....d 4 4 0| Sprague, Daniel, Ls 
Friend, A 


0. weed 3 3 9} 
Foster, Jas. isq. 2ndd 10 
Foster, fohe, Esq. ardd 10 
Fuller, The Lad al 


——— Oe 


SSecoe 


Green, Henry, 

Goldsmiths, Worsh 
company ¥ Of-e seeeeed 

Grimaldi, Stacey, Esq. 


0 
0 
Francis. a 0 T. 
baa 0; 
0 


| Wibe; SEI, cnccacmnen 
Do. dO aseesea 1 

| Timmins,W. e. “peed d2i 

. . ad d 10 0) Trevelyan, Lady . 

Grimaldi, Stacey, jun, Troman. Hanbury. Box- 

0| ton & Co, a --d 10 10 

0| Vardon.H J., 

0, Vivian, Rev. 


ecoso coco#w#ocooc osoocosoooo oC 


onmu 


rney. Wm.,Esq...a 1 
en, Jas., Esq. d 10 
pabberield R., Esq. d 10 0) Walker,S.G..Esq. 
a eseeeed 2 2 0) Walker,R.,Esq. 
» Esq...d 10 0| Whitbread & 
. 2 MESSFS. sooceseesceeee 10 
0| Whittield, J. B., Esq. 
Wright, William 1 ¢ 


Esq 1 
‘| Your, G F. Esq. “4 5 0 





Harley, The “fig _— 
Harrison, Charles, Esq 
add 


The following form of Bequest is recommended to those cha- 
= who may feel disposed to assist the Infirmary 
y Will :— 


 Tgive and bequeath out of such part of my personal Estate as may 
lawfully be applied for that purpose, the sum of £ to the ‘ INFIR- 
MARY FOR THE RELIEF OF THE PooR AFFLICTED WITH Fis- 
TULA AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE REctTUM,’ established in 
London, which sum shall be for the use and benefit of the said Infirmary : 
and the receipt of the person who shall be Treasurer thereof at the time 
when the above Legacy is paid shall be a good discharge to my Executors 
Sor the same.” 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer; at 
the Banking Houses of Jones, Loyd & Co.; Barnard Dimsdale 
& Co.; and Messrs. Ransom, Pall Mall East; by the Collector, 
Mr. W. H. Harben, 20, Great Marlborough-street ; or by the 
Hon, Sec, W. B. OGDEN, Esq., 8, Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 








[LOCUMENTS, confirmatory of many recent 


Cases successfully treated by Mr. Brostser’s System 
for the Restoration of enfeebled Vocal Powers and the removal 
of Impediments in Speech, are printed for the convenience of 
apolicants. and may be had gratuitously of Mr. Brostgee, Haw- 

thorn Cottage, West Cowes, I. W. to which residence Mr. B 
has lately removed ; or of Messrs. Hate hard & Son, London. 
The System of f Mr. Broster was discovered in| Edinburgh 
in 1835, and was thus commented on by Sir David Brewster. 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1830.—“‘In the practical 
application of his views Mr. Broster's labours have already 
been attended with much success. Among his pupils he can 
number some of the dignitaries of the Church of Bagiend 
some of the Professors of the English Universities, of 


[Jone 8 
Architectural Library, 59, 


High Holbom, 
MR. WEALE has published - 


HE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 
the Collegiate Chapel of ST. STEPHEN, WESTMINS’ 
the late House of Commons; drawn from actual Sury 1, 
Admeasurements made by direction of the Commission 
Her Majesty's Woods and Works, &c. Accom panied by Obser. on a 
vations on the original and perfect rane as the Building 
Description of the Plates. By F iat 
ine Engravings, developing the . - > 4 ‘the peried 5 
Gothic y “papel Large atlas folio, half- Seoalls in pO 
price 
m4 Her Majes ty’s Government are desirous of a: 
“Architect and tothe eee ny this ne ite 





Parliament, and Barristers, whom be has enabled to surmount 
the fatigue ‘and. exhaustion of their public duties, and to deliver 
long discourses in large public buildings, with ease to themselves, 
and without even the appearance of effort to their. In 


e fo 
BALE'S extensive CATALOGUE of WORKS emt 


at a much less cost than could com 
Mr. W On Archi. 
tecture, ivil, eshemas), and Military | eee Naval 





some of those cases the lungs even had begun to give way, from 
having been partially or improperly used, and the in ividual 
recovered his health, along with the right use of his organs of 
speech; and in other eases the Uvula had previously been in- 
effe« tively operated upo: 

“ Having had occasion "C0 learn the truth of these facts, and to 
examine the principle upon which these cures have been per- 
formed, the writer of these lines feels it bis duty to state his 
opinion of the great importance of Mr. Broster’s discovery ; and 
to recommend a trial of its efficacy to those numerous indi- 
viduals who are led to cultivate public speaking, either by their 
professions, or from their positions in society.” 


ust published, price 5s. cloth boards, 
HE ARITHMETIC. of ANNUITIES and 

LIFE ASSURANCE, or COMPOUND INTEREST SIM- 
PLIFIED; explaining the ‘Value of Aanuities Certain, Contin- 
gent on One or Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in 
Single and Annual Payments, and comprehending the Values of 
Leases, Pensions, Freeholds, and Reversionary Sums, in Pos- 
session or Expectation, Immediate, Deferred, or Temporary, 
illustrated with | Practical hh iy ry Examples. 

y EDWARD BAYLIs, 
Actuary of the pny Life Assurance Company. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. 8S. ORR AND CO, 


‘N REECE, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and 
HISTORICAL, By CHRISTOPHER WORDSW ORTH, 
p.5.. Hea Master, Harrow. Price a Guinea and a Half, cloth 


RAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH 


PEASANTRY. 
WILLIAM CARLETON. With an Autobiographical In- 
a. uction, Illustrative Notes, and Graphic Illustrations on 
Wood and Steel. Now complete. In 2 vols. med. 8vo. Price 


26s. cloth, lettered. 
It. 


ICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

from the Establishment of the Franks in Gaul, to the 

eriod of the French Revolution. By G. M. BUSSEY, and 

‘“HOMAS GASPEY. Enriched with 400 Designs on Wood, by 
Jules David. 2 vols. ie 8vo, price 30s. 


NE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


TY 
The text revised from the hey — A_Memoir and 
Essay on Shakspere’s Genius, by BARRY CORNWALL, 
Introductory Remarks on each Play by some distinguished 
Writers, with beautiful characteristic Designs on Wood, by 
Kenny Meadows. In 3 vols. — 8vo. price 3/. 3s. cloth. 


RELAND BEFORE. AND AFTER THE 
UNION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
Fe 5. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. Price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
“Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





e had. gratis: sent by post u 
six penny pratbaony mn save double charge. sie on sad 


MOKNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE, ETc 
On June 1 was published in 8vo. the Second Volume. (to be 
comprised in Six Volumes) price 12s, bound in cloth, 


HE MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLp. 
GATE, Giles in the Field, and in Southwark, being diy 
Sermons preached, A.D. M.Dc.LXXXIX. By several Minister 
of the Gospel, in or near London. Fifth Edition, carefully col. 
lated and corrected, with Notes and Translations of n 14 the 
wotations. By JAMES NICHOLS, Editor of Fuller's Church 
SISK Voiume will be published 1 
olume wi published ever. —y r 
to complete the publication within the y ‘A Seater 
London. Printed for Tho Tegg, . c 
by all other booksellers. 7, Cheap, cote 


Now ready, a third and improved atin, with 33 Desi 
W. B. Scott, royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. Designs ty 
URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, cole 
lected piety | from Oral Tradition 
y J.O. HALLIWELL, F.RS. 

“ Well pm rudy Jdition! Q. What could make a collection 
of nursery rhymes more than ever acceptable to the large and 
small public? A. Illustrations. And here they are: clever 
tures, which the three-year olds understand before heir BE 
and which the fifty-three-year olds like almost as well as the 
threes.”"—Literary Gazette. 


OINS of the ROMANS ssloting to BRITAIN, 
illustrated and_ described KERMAN, Fs. 4 
=. = edition, greatly enlarged, Vike cal and Woodcuts, cloth, 


t.. PATRICK’S PURGATORY: an Essay on 


e Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, 
A the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, MAPS. 
Post avo. cloth, 6s. 


It embraces a singular chapter of Mepeery history, omitted 
by Warton, and all former writers with whom we are acquaint. 
ed; and we think we may add, that it forms the best intredac- 
tion to Dante that has yet been published.” *— Literary Gazette, 

t is a curious fact, that nearly all the old monkish legends 
relative to Purgatory are either English or Irish ; they are ex. 
condingty, poetical, and open up a new field to the imaginatire 

mind,""— Weekly Chronicle. 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: His 


torical, Ety Ag A. LOWER, 
Post 8vo. 2nd edition, okpl. ont = Bo AG 
“* A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body.” 


ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
ENGLAND. By J.O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. Post sro, 
2nd edition enlarged, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NTRODUCTION to ANGLO- SAXON READ. 
ING. By L. LANGLEY, F.L.S. 12mo. cloth, =. #. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton- street, Soho, Lond 














This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Portraits, price 24s. cloth, 


OUR 


ACTRESSES ; 


OR, GLANCES AT STAGE FAVOURITES, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
By MRS. C. BARON WILSON, 
Authoress of the ‘ Life of the Duchess of St. Albans,’ ‘ Memoirs of Monk Lewis,’ &c. &c. 


Among the contents will be found Miss O’Neill, Miss H. Faucit, Mrs. Glover, Miss Brunton, Miss Paton, Mrs. Nesbitt, 
Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. Waylett, Mrs. Orger, Miss Bolton, Miss Ellen Tree, Madame Vestris, Miss Duncan, Mrs. Keeley, Mis 
Rainforth, Miss M. Tree, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. West, Miss Foote, Mrs. Yates, Miss Love, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Mis 


London: SmitH, ELDER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


| Stephens, Miss F. Kemble, Miss P. Horton, Miss Taylor, Miss A. Kemble, Miss Chester, &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: Bett & BravFute. Dublin: J. Cummye. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the Authoress, price 14s. bound, 
THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY'S 
NARRATIVE OF HER VISIT 
TO THE COURTS OF VIENNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
NAPLES, &ec. 


Henry Cornurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE NEW 


SPORTING NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


CRAVEN’S ‘HYDE MARSTON; 
Or, A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. 


«« Among the various species of ‘ Life’ which this lively and pleasant writer has undertaken to illustrate, the followins 
are but a few. Life at Oxford—Club Life—Life at Doncaster—Life at Paris—Life at the Seat of a Leicestershi 
Life under the Cotswold Hills—Life in Dublin—Life on the Curragh—Life at Moulsey Hurst, &c. 
the scenes are actual transcripts from the reality, and it is equally certain that many of the characters are 


‘ originals.’ "—New Monthly. 


Henry Cornurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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— . . . 7 tet 
plished, in 10 vols. 8vo. price 7/. 15s. a New Edition of 
HE of EUROPE. 
From the Cunennsement of the French Revolution to 
f Waterloo. 
the Battle PY ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esa. F.R.S.E. 
#,# This edition bas been carefully revised and corrected ; 
- additions have been made, drawn from original sources, 
Srerring especially to the internal history of the Revolution; 
a phical notices of all the leading characters; and a new 
Chapter introduced on the South American Revolution, | 
“A valuable addition to European literature ; it is evidently 
compiled with the utmost care, and its narrative. so far as we 
com fadee. is not perverted by the slightest partiality.”"—£din- 
weve congratulate the country on the possession of one of the 
noblest offerings which our age bas laid upon the altar of his- 
| OuertOS® Black s M “sey 
peel give an idea of Mr. Alison’s qualifications, it may be 
briefly observed, that he combines the minutest attention to 
vetail, the utmost carefulness in authenticating facts, with the 
greatest facility in deducing principles and laying them before 


oo  Times. 
Wo. Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 


Twenty-four Quarto Pages, price Sixpence, free by post. 


Che Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, June 1, contains articles on 

THE MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE LONDON 
AND BIRMINGHAM AND GRAND JUNCTION —TH 

HOUSE OF LORDS AGAIN—INTRUSION OF CANAL 
CARRIERS ON RAILWAYS—AMALGAMATION, Green- 
wich and South Eastern — RAILWAY SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCHES—THE STANDING ORDERS AS PROPOSED 
TO BE ALTERED— LOCAL RATING—RAILWAY EX- 
CURSIONS—M. LAFFITTE. * 

REPORTS OF RAILWAY MEETINGS—Paris and Rouen (con- 
cluded)—London and Dover, with statement of accounts— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow— Whitby and Pickering. 

NEW RAILWAYS—Garnkirk, Glasgow, and Coatbridge Exten- 
siou Line—Pontop and South Shields—South-Eastern, Folke- 
stone Extension—Yarmouth and Norwich. 

PROJECTED LINES— Bedford, London, and Manchester— 
Bedford, London, and Birmingham—Belfast and Ballymena 
—Birmingham and Worcester—Glastonbury and Exeter-- 
Great Western and ye ton and Dorchester 
— Worcester and Cardiff—Sambre and Meuse, and other 
New French Lines. 2 

RAILWAY OPENINGS— Dublin and Drogheda—Bristol and 


Gloucester. 
THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY—Professor Barlow's Reply 
to Mr. Bergin—Conclusion of the Evidence on the Croydon 


and Epsom Line. 

CORRESPONDENCE — Government Interference — Railway 
Stock —On Loans—New Lines grafted on Old Ones—Carriers. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE OF SHARES—Returns from London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, York. Hull, Glasgow, and Paris, with com- 
ments on the respective Markets. 

NEW SKETCHES OF OLD RAILWAYS—The Great Western. 

MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS—ECONOMY OF WORK- 
ING, Variable Expansive Gear (with five Engravings) — 
BUCHANAN’s PATENT RAILWAY CARRIAGE SPRINGS 
(with three Engravings). 

RAILWAY LI TERATURE—Twenty Reasons for Railway Com- 
panies being Carriers, by B. Poole. 

MISCELLANEA—W rought Iron Lattice Bridge—Albano's New 
Composition, “ Carnabic’’— Tetley’s Plan of Economizing 


uel. 

CONTRACTS, PATENTS, IRON TRADE, TRAFFIC TABLES, 
Cc, &e, 

Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 














Price 6d. free by post, 32 large folio pages, 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


, Of Saturday last, June 1, contains Articles on 
Agricultural experiments, by New road to Wealth 
the Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt,| New Tarbet Gardens noticed 
Westdean House, Sussex Oniscus asellus 
Agricultural Society of England| Peat Charcoal, how to manu- 
Ammonia as manure x facture, by Josiah Parkes, isq. 
Animals at different ages, risk] Peach-trees, disease in 
attending the p ion of Pelargoni spot on 
Auriculas, to save seeds of Plantations. remarks on 
rley, experiments with, and| Potatoes, culture of, by Mr. 
results Mearns, F.H.S. 
by Mr. | Potatoes, rot in 


Black Horseponds, 
Bone-dust as a manure, by C. 





Gyde, of Painswic Poultry, diseases of 
Prickly Comfrey 
. A. Lloy s Rabbits, how to kill 
Calendar of Operations for} Rata, singular habits of 
Hothouse and Conservatory, | Rooks 
lower Garden and Sbrub-} Root excretions 
beries, Pineries and Vineries,| Rose-Garden, budding, (with 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens Sour Engravings) 
Chicory,remarks on itsimprove-| Rosa sulphurea, how to flower, 
ment of coffee by Mr. Bowers, Busbridge 
icory, to prepare . Godalming 
ering for fruit-trees n the Potatoe 
Cows, to stall-feed Scutch as manure 
East Lothian Husbandry, by| Sheep, on boiling them down 
Mr. Sullivan for tallow 
Familiar Botany Sheep. Horse-chesnuts good 
rauds on farmers ‘ ‘ood for 
Puchsias, by Mr. Wood, Pine | Stall-feeding Cows 
Apple-place Statice, Pseudo- Armeria 
'uchsia, sowing the seed _ | Strawberries, remarks on, by 
Gardeners at Chiswick Exhi-| Mr. Tongue. Lancaster 
bitions Spot on the Pelargonium 
Sprengel on Manures 


Guano, a preservative of flowers 

Guano. wireworms killed by Swans, by Mr. Wighton, gar- 
Soper to Lord Stafford 

ads 





Horse-chesnuts as food for 


eep 

Indian Corn 

King of Saxony 

Linnean Societ 

Macleania longiflora 

Manure, ammonia as 

Manure, bone-dust as, with Mr. 
annam's Experiments on 


oO 
Turnips, experiments with, and 
results 
Upas tree 
Urine as manure 
Wheat-crop. cause of failure in, 
by R. Arthur, Edinburgh 
Wheat, experiments witb, and 
M urnips results 
anure, scutch as Wheat, to grow without soil 
yauures urine as Wireworms killed by guano 
anure, Prize Essay on, by G.| Wooden shoes 
y,compson, jun. Woorlice, how to kill, (with 
panures, Sprengel on marl Engravings) 
Meneres, frauds on farmers Yew, remarks on 
elonry for an Amateur 
eners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
poten. Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the 
toe. Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 
OR condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 
h DER of any Newsvender.—Office for Advertisements, 
; brer Wellington-street, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles-street, 
den, London, 








WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
VARIOUS EDITIONS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS, 
AND LIFE. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


Royal 8vo. 
two Steel, and above E1ient Hunprep Wood 
Engravings. 

The following Novels of this Edition are now completed: 
WAVERLEY. LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 
GUY MANNERING. 
THE ANTIQUARY. BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
ROB.ROY. MOOR. 

OLD MORTALITY. IVANHOE. 
THE BLACK DWARF. | THE MONASTERY. 
THE ABBOT. | KENILWORTH. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 








































25 vols. small 8vo. cloth boards, or each Novel separate, 4s. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


128 Weekly Numbers, and 32 Monthly Parts have appeared. 


Also the following Novels complete: 
WAVERLEY. 2% Heart or Mup-Loruian. 
Guy MANNERING. 2s. 3d. 

ANnTIQuaRY. 1s. 6d. ane 0 LAMMERMOOR. 

Ros Roy. 1s. 11d. Ivannor. Is. 11d. 

Ovp Mortauity. 1s. 9d. Monastery. 1s. 9d. 

Brack Dwarr, and LeGenr| ABror. Is. 9d. 
or Montrose. Is. 6d. KENILWORTH. 


1s. Od. 


ls. lld. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


48 vols. Edition 1829-1833. With Proof Plates, scarce. 


. We 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
POETRY. 
12 vols. 24 Plates. Uniform with Novets in 48 vols. 


vi. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8vo. 1/. cloth; and ll. 11s. 6d. Plates, half-bd. mor. 


vil. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


6 vols. 12 Plates, 17. 10s. cl. Uniform with Novetrs in 25 vols. 


vilr. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
PROSE WRITINGS. 
28 vols. Uniform with ete in 48 yols., Portry in 
2 vols. 


Ix. 
ANOTHER EDITION, 


In royal 8vo. 3 vols. 27. 12s. cloth. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Royal 8vo. 1/.; or 17. 8s. Plates; 5 vols. small 8vo. 25s. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


3 vols. small 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


XII. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8yo. 12s. cloth, or 15s. Plates, half-bound morocco. 


XIII. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


SCHOOL COPY. 2 vols. 10s. bound and lettered. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
oi yang bad J. G. 1 Novels, Poet Esq. 


xv. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8vo. 17. cloth; and 1J. 8s. Plates, half-bd. morocco. 
R. Capgxt, Edinburgh ; Houiston & Stoneman, London. 


Five Volumes are now completed, with Firry- 


HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


Uniform with Novels, Poetry, and Prose 





In 2 vols, small 4to. price 24s. the 2nd edition (with considerable 


additions) o 
ORAZ DECANICA RURALES: an Attempt 
i to illustrate the Origin and Functions, Personal and 
Capitular, of RUKAL DEANS. With an Appendix of Docu- 
ments, Ancient and Modern. 
By WILLIAM DANSEY, M.A. 
Prebendary of Selishery, Rector of Donhead St. Andrew, 
Rural Dean. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


COMPLETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Niebuhr, 


UM. 4s. cloth, 
YHE HISTORY of ROME, from the FIRST 
PUNIC WAR to the DEATH of CONSTANTINE. 
“ By B. G. NIEBUHR. 
In a Series of Lectures, including an Introductory Course on 
the Sources and Study of Roman History. 
Edited by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Pb. D. 
Forming Volumes IV. and V. of the entire History. 





Lately published, 
IEBUHR'S HISTORY of ROME, from the 
FOUNDATION OF THE CITY to the FIRST PUNIC 
WAR. 3 vols. 8vo., viz.:— 

Vols. 1. & Il. Translated by Bisnop TH1RLWALLt and ArcH 

peacon Harr. Third Edition. Each volume lés, 

Vol. III. Translated by WitLiaM Smirtu, L.L.D., and Leon. 

HARD ScuMITz, With a copious Index (97 pages) 
to the 3vols. 18s. 6d. 

“It is since I saw you that I have been devouring with the 
most intense admiration the third volume of Niebubr.. The 
clearness and comprehensiveness of all his military details is a 
new feature in that wonderful mind, and how inimitably beau- 
tiful is that brief account of Terni.""—Dr. Arnold (Life, vol 2.) 

Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth, Three Essays, published at various 
imes. and collected under the title of 
EGINNINGS of a NEW SCHOOL ot 
L METAPHYSICS. An Investigation of the true relation 
of Language to Thought. and of Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric 
to each other. By B. H. SMART. 
The following Works, by the same Author. form a Library of 
teference and Instruction for the English Student :— 
Accidence and Principles of Grammar. 4s. cloth. 
aed alone, ls. The basis of these is new and philoso- 
phical. 
Practice of Elocution. Fourth edition, augmented 
by an Outline Course of English Poetry. 5s. cloth. | 
Shakspearian Readings; being the Chronicle Plays 
re-arranged for improvement in History, and exercise in Elocu- 
tion. _ 6s. cloth. . i =p 
Walker Remodelled. An English Dictionary on 
a classifying plan, adapted to the present age. 8vo. l5s.; smaller 
edition, 7s. 6d. 
Longmans ; Rivingtons ; Cadell; &c. 


HE LANCET of this day, Saturday, June 8, 
contains the Second and concluding Part of the Original 
and highly-important Paper on the Constitution of the Urine in 
Man and Carnivorous Animals, by Professor Liebig of Giessen— 
The Influence of Salts on the Renal Secretion—The Cause of 
Acid Reaction—The Theories of Berzelinsand others respecting 
the Presence of Lactic ‘cid in the Avimal Fluids—The Effects 
uponthe Urine of the different Aliments taken into the System 
—The Amount af Ammonia found in Fresh Urine an important 
Pathological Sign—The Treatment of certain Diseases directed 
by the Condition of the Urine. Also. many Orivinal Communica- 
tions upon the Medical Science and Politics of the day, Hospital 
Reports. Discussions of Medical Societies, News of the Week, 
Editorial Criticisms, &c. . é 

THE LANCET of last Saturday, June 1, contains an Original 
Paper (Part I.) on the Constitution of the Urine in Man and 
Carnivorous Animals, by Professor Liebig—The Existence of 
Lactic Acid in the Urine—The Presence of Hippuric Acid in that 
Secretion. The Theory of Dumas on the Process of Oxygena- 
tion, &c.; also the First Lecture of the Course on the 
tions of Surgery, by Robert Liston, Esq.. on the Importance of 
Operative Surgery, Incisions, Ligatures, Union of Wounds, 
Sutures, &c. = ? 

THE LANCET of next Saturday, June 15, will contain the 
Second Lecture of the Course on the Onerations of Surgery, by 
Robert Liston, Esq.—On Injuries of the Head, Wounds. Injuries 
of the Bones, Conditions requiring the Operation of Trephining 
the Cranium, &c. - - k 

THE LANCET is published every Saturday, price Sixpence, 
(or stamped for free postage, Sevenpence). Also in Monthhy 
Parts (Four Numbers in each Part) price Two Shillings. 

London: John Churchill, Publisher. 


( NHRONOTHERMAL SYSTEM of MEDI- 
J CINE—Fallacy of the Art of Physic as taught in the 
Schools. Price 6s. 3 whe 

Fallacies of the Faculty, with the Principles of the 
Chronothermal System. People’s edition, enlarged. Price 2e 6d. 

This work proves to demonstration theidentity of Medicine 
and Poison. and satisfactorily shows that attention to Time 
(Chronos) and Temperature (Therma) comprebends the whole 
Art of Physic. Favourable to Hydropatby, it deals tenderly with 
Homeopathy ; while to the apothecary it offers a rich treat, 
being a complete death-blow to the drugging and drenching 
system. 

Simpkin & Marshall, 5, Stationers’-court; J. Ollivier, Pall 
Mall; and all Booksellers. 


we In | thick vol.. Eighth Edition. moch enlarged, price l6s. 
DERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popocar TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms. Canses, 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection 
of approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of 
Medicines, &c. Forming a comprehensive Guide for the Clergy, 
Families, and Invalids. By T. J. GRAHA M, M.D &ec. 

“It ig evidently the result of great professional talent, expees 
rience, and judgment; the author every where appears conscien- 
tions and candid. One object is prominently evident—a sincere 
desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. lo recommend 
a work like the present to our readers, is only to manifest a 
proper regard for their welfare.”’— Literary Journal. Feb. 1843. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.""—London 
Weekly Reriew. ae . 

Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row ; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly; 
and Tegg, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price lls., Third Edition, 

enlarged, é e 
2. On the Diseases of Females ; a Treatise, illus- 
trating their Symptoms. Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 

Jith numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Including the 
Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in. 

“It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for 
whom it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book of 
its character,""—Black "s Lady's Magazine. 
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8vo. 16s. 
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CHURCH NEEDLEWORK; 
With PRACTICAL REMARKS on its PREPARATION and 
ARRANGEMENT. 
By Miss LamMBert. 
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THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
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As CONNECTED with the FINE ARTS. 
By Sir Cuarves Bert. 
Third Edition, with 26 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 
Imp. 8vo. 21s. 


x. 
MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES: 


Including the INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
THAT COUNTRY, AND THE OVERLAND JOURNEY TO INDIA. 
By Sin GarpNerR WILKINSON, 
Woodcuts and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


xI. 
DRINKWATER’S HISTORY OF THE 
SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 


Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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HAND-BOOK FOR SPAIN, 
ANDALUSIA, GRANADA, CATALONIA, 
MADRID, &e. 
With Maps. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 
XIIT. 
FARMING FOR LADIES; 
Or, GUIDE to the POULTRY YARD, DAIRY, and 
PIGGERY. 
By the Author of ‘British Huspanpry.’ 
Feap. 8vo. 8s. 
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1. A Course of English Reading; 


Adapted to every Taste and Capacity; with Anecdotes of 
Men of Genius. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B. 

Trinity College, Oxford; Autbor of * The Student's Guide, 
with a view to Oxford ‘Honours, * *On School Education,’ 
&c. Feap. avo. 6s. 6d. cloth. (On Thursday next. 


Latin Grammar Practice. 


In Three Parts.—1. Lessons of Vocabulary of all the Words 
in ‘ Valpy’s Cesar,’ arranged according to roots. termina- 
tions, and other peculiarities. 2. Construing Lessons, corre- 
sponding with those of Part 1, exemplifying Latin Accidence 
and Syntax, and illustrating Roman History. 3, Easy Eng- 
lish Exercises, corresponding with the Lessons, and formed 
only of the words of Parts 1 and * — exemnelltyint Latin 
Accidence and Syntax. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT 

B.A. Trinity yaieee. Oxford ; Author of * A Course of Eng- 
lish Reading,’ &c. 1i2mo. 2s. ‘6d. cloth. (On Thursday next. 


Greek Grammar Practice. 


On the same plan, and by the same Author. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. (On Thursday nect. 


The History of the English Revolu- 


tion. 


By F. C. DAHLMANN, late Professor of History at the 
University of Gottingen. meee from the  Gerenan. by 
EVA LLOYD. Ina few days. 


The Pencil of Nature: 


ACollection of genuine specimens of the new art of Photo- 
ens most of i ry branches, from Plates actually obtained 
7 oe Action of Light, executed with the ereatent gare: 
sire! aot pao Gotient and Chemical Processes. By H. FUX 


cet To be seeioe in 10 or 12 Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining Four Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress. dto 
(Part I. in a few days. 


Southey’s Poetical Works. 


Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the Auto- 
biographical anee. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
wit oore and Byron. With Portrait of the Author, and 
a View of his Residence at Keswick. Medium vo. 2\s.; or 
bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday, 42s. 


“A handsome volume in all that relates to typography 
and paper, and produced with the same care as the recent 
edition of Moore. It is complete, containing all the poetry 
of Southey, with his final corrections, and his latest prefaces 
and notes. It is sufficient to bring this elegant edition under 
our readers’ notice to ensure for it a welcome reception. It 
is adorned with an admirable portrait of the author from 
Lawrence's full-length likeness, and a beautiful Vignette, 
representing his cottage at Keswick."’— Britannia. 


Blair's Chronological and Historical 
Tables, 


From the Creation to the Present Time: with Additions and 
Corrections from tbe most Authentic Writers; including the 
Computation of St. Paul, as qoanceting the Pe riod from the 
Exode to the Temple. Under the superintendence of Sir 
HENRY ELLIS, K.H., Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum. Imperial 8vo. half-bound in morocco, 31s. 6d. 


“ The student of history, long accustomed to the Doctor's 
ee and unmanageable folio, will rejoice over this 

andsome and handy volume. Itis the revival and enlarge- 
ment, in far more compact and available form than the 
original. of the cele brated Chronological Tables of Doctor Blair. 
It comprises additions to ourown time, and corrections from 
the most recent authorities. The outline of the plan is 
faithfully preserved and carried out; with every improve- 
ment of which it was susceptible.” *— Examiner. 


The Life and Times of Richard ITI. 


As Duke of Gloucester and King of England; in which all 
the Charges against him are ca arefully i investigated and com- 
ared with the Statements of the C ontemporary Authorities, 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of * The Life of Mar- 
garet Beaufort, Mother of King Henry VII.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, from a Picture never before engraved, 30s, 


The Highlands of A&thiopia, 


Being the Account af Eighteen Months’ Residence of a 
British Embassy to the Christian Court of Shoa. By Major 
Cc, W. HARRIS, Author of * Wild Sports of Southern Africa.” 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Map and coloured Plates, 42s. 


“Independently of its interest as an animated narrative 
of travel and adventure in an unexplored country, Majer 
Harris's work, from the means of communication with the 
interior of Africa which it discloses, is one of the most im- 
portant which have appeared in the present century, and 
one which promises to point the wey to extensive good.” 

Colonial Quarterly Review. 


10. The Religion of Ancient Britain ; 


Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious ree A 
which have obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times 
to the Norman Conquest: including an aay mee | into 
the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the 
Introduction of the Gospel into Britain, and the State = 
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PARKER’S 
COLLECTIONS IN POPULAR 
LITERATURE, 


A series of cheap Books adapted for general use in Famj- 
lies, for School and Lending Libraries, and as Prizes and 
Rewards. The plan embraces new and improved editions of 
Standard English Books, but the majority of the works will 
be newly written, compiled, translated, and abridged for 
this series. The whole are prepared with an especial view 
to the diffusion of sound opini to the pr gation of 
valuable facts and correct principles—and to the due indu- 
gence of general literary taste. There is no necessary con. 
nexion between the various works except as regards general 
appearance, and each being complete in itself, may be had 
separately. The following are already published, uniformly 
bound and lettered, and will be from time to time succeeded 
by others. 





HISTORY. 
NAPOLEON’S INVASION of 


RUSSIA. By EUGENE gs ME, Captain of Engineers 
during the Expedition. 2s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; its 


Causes and Consequences. By FREDERICA MACLEAN 
ROWAN. 33s. 6d. 


THE LORD and the VASSAL: a 


Familiar Exposition of the Feudal System in the Middle 
Ages. With its Causes and Consequences. 2s. 


BIOGRAPHIES, 
Each with an Historical Introduction and Sequel. 


SIR JOSEPH BANKS and the 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 2s. 


CUVIER and his WORKS; or, the 
Rise and Progress of ZOOLOGY. 2s. 


SMEATON and LIGHTHOUSES. 2s. 


LINNZEUS and JUSSIEU; or, the 
Rise and Progress of SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 2s, 


SCIENCE and ART. 
THE WRITING-DESK and its CON- 


TENTS, taken as a Text for the Familiar Illustration of 
many Important Facts in Natural History and Philosophy. 
By T. GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘ Recreations inChemistry.’ & 

THE USEFUL ARTS employed in 
the Construction of DWELLING-HOUSES. With nume 
rous llustrations, 2s. Gd. 

THE USEFUL ARTS employed in 
the Production of CLOTHING. With numerous Illustra 
tions, 2s. 6d. 

THE USEFUL ARTS employed in 


the Production of FOOD. With numerous Illustrations, 
2s. 6d. 


TALES and PICTION. 
THE MERCHANT and the FRIAR; 


or, Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. 
By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE. New Edit., revised, 3. 

VAN-TI, the CHINESE MAGIS- 
TRATE; and other Tales of other Countries. With Illus 
trations, 2s. 

NORAIL TOOLE; and other Tales 
Tilustrative of National and Domestic Manners. With Illus 
trations, 2s. 

THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
PETER WILKINS, a Cornish Man. New and carefully 
revised Edition. 3s. 

The Delectable HISTORY of REY- 


NARD the FOX, and of his Son Reynardine. A revised 
Version of an old Romance. 2s. 


MISCELLANIES. 
CHRONICLES of the SEASONS; or, 


the Progress of the Year: a Course of Daily Instruction and 





Recon in England till Popery had gained the A 
GEORGE SMITH, F.A.S., &c. Fep. 8vo.7s. 


Edinburgh Review, ‘No. 161, will be 


published at the end of the month. Latest day for re- 
ceiving Advertisements, the 17th inst.; and Bills, the 19th. 





London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





t, selected from the Natural History, Scienee, 
ant Antiquities, and ~“aastaateal of our Fatherland. In 
Four Books. 3s. 6d. each 


Book the First, aaine the Months of January, Fe 
bruary, and March. 

Book the Second, containing April, May, and June. 

Book the Third, containing July, August, and September 


London; Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
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REVIEWS 


Minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion.—Report of the National Society. 

Nor another word is necessary on the importance 
of general education. We see Churchmen and 
Dissenters, of every name, hastening to occup 
the uncultivated ground, and if promises are ful- 
filled, we shall soon see England fairly besprinkled 
over with schools bearing the names of its various 
sects. But at the beginning of a great enterprise, 
atrue idea of the object, and of the means proper 
for its attainment, is of more value than treasures 
of gold. The peace and improvement of future 
days depend upon the principles which guide our 
present educational movements. A few days ago, 
we read in the Report of a sectional Educational 
Meeting, a speech which treated with contempt 
all objections to the establishment of strictly 
denominational schools. Now the first question 
to be calmly and fairly considered is this—what 
is the object of a general education of the people? 
When we have agreed upon this point, we shall 
be prepared to consider whether that object is 
ikely to be attained by the perpetuation of 
articles of exclusiveness and division in the pro- 
cess ofeducation. The principle of a denomina- 
tional school, is one which makes certain sectional 
peculiarities the indispensable conditions of at- 
taining the elements of general knowledge. If 
we ask by what authority it is decreed that the 
people, to gain for their children a general educa- 
tio, must conform to the peculiar views of a 
sect, we are told that such a plan would certainly 
be unfair, and even despotical, but for the variety 
of sects, which leaves room for choice. So that 
each sect confesses that, if left to itself, it would 
act tyranically in carrying out the denomina- 
tional schemes of education, while it finds its 
justification for doing so at present in the existence 
of various other parties, who are left at liberty to 
dothe same. Is this quite consistent ? Whether 
such an argument is self-consistent or not, we 
leave its employers to determine; but that it 
falls very far short of the ultimate object ofa 
tme and catholic education, may be easily 
shown. 

To go back to the true idea of such an educa- 
tion, we must be led to the principle of both 
ancient and modern philosophy —the principle of 
wity and plurality, of one in many, and many 
inone; and, in conformity with this great idea, 
the design of a true education must be to develope 
the best and greatest powers of the human mind 
in the greatest unity. A good education will be 
simply, the self-utterance and assertion of the 
buman mind, in all its variety and unity. 

These two marks, then, we would ascribe to 
atrue education—unity and fertility. One or 
the other of these will be wanting in every arbi- 
tary system; or, to speak more correctly, both 
wil be wanting ; for one ever implies the other. 
Inlaying down this idea of unity and fertility, as 
the fundamental law of excellence in education, 
We insist upon a rule which absolutely admits of 
no exception; for it is the abstract idea of all 
life, the very expression of the mind itself, that 
perfection of its nature to which all the objects 
with which it is related must be conformed. To 
this simple definition, all our terms of approba- 
tion and excellence, in all the departments of 
nature, science, literature, and art, may be re- 
duced. In the tree, with innumerable leaves and 
branches arising from one stem; in the melody 
Which pleases a little child, as well as in the 
logical treatise which charms a philosopher ; in 
afugue of Sebastian Bach, as in a code of harmo- 
mous laws; in the hues and forms of a good 
Picture, as well asin the maxims and conduct of 





a good man; in a well arranged game of school- 
boys as in a well ordered state ;—in all these 
instances, the same quality of unity developed 
in variety delights us. The absence of this 
master idea equally gives rise to the faults in a 
picture, or a tune, and to the revolutions and 
disturbances of social order in a nation. 

To maintain unity of thought amid a variety 
of objects, is the aim of individual education ; 
and to preserve the same unity of essential 
principles, amid the varieties of talent, station, 
and occupation, should be the aim of a national 
or universal education—to build up society on 
such true principles of interdependence, with 
such truly equalizing and strengthening ideas of 
duty, common interest and honour, that it may 
be prosperous and permanent. A bad system, 
we have said, is deficient both in unity and 
fertility; but it may be, at first sight, more 
evidently deficient on one side than on the other. 
For instance, some fraudulent scheme, for a 
while successful, may seem to be very fertile 
and productive for ail interested in it—though it 
is obviously out of unity with the general rules 
of society—but sooner or later, detection comes, 
and that which began with great activity, ends 
in total frustration. So everything morally wrong 
is intellectually absurd. 

Or an error, either moral or intellectual, may 
seem to have unity within itself, but to want 
fertility ; yet, when closely examined, it will be 
found to be deficient in both. It cannot diffuse 
itself abroad like light, because it is not pure as 
light. It must screen itself from common in- 
telligence, live in a little world of its own, and 
shut itselfup rom application to the real world ; 
because, if it extended itself, the root-error would 
soon be apparent. Such a scheme was the 
Ptolemaic Astronomy ; but when Newton was 
challenged to carry’ out the sound principle of 
gravitation, he boldly did so: and at was the 
result? It united itself with the Nature from 
which it was induced, and applied itself to all 
known phenomena, from the course of a comet, 
to the fall of a raindrop. Look for abundant 
examples in history. The Roman Empire, with 
all its grandeur, was based upon a false unity, 
and restricted the fertility of progress and im- 
provement in the human race. It had asystem 
of education, as we may say ; but that education 
had for its sole object to Romanize the world: 
it was not in accordance with the universal and 
permanent well-being ofmankind. Consequently, 
the very expansion of that system proved its 
destruction—the very means by which it had 
risen, became, in other hands, the instruments of 
its downfall. It was not the truth: it could not 
endure. 

A true education insures a positive freedom, 
a permanent developement of the best faculties 
of humanity in the richest variety and in the 
surest unity. It is to turn men from selfish and 
erroneous to true and universal principles; to 
prevent the waste of powers in fruitless conten- 
tions; to insure the greatest developement in the 
best order; to confirm, over all the world, true 
liberty and its sure attendant, lasting peace; 
to universalize the individual mind; to enable 
man to fulfil his appointed part of the duty of 
humanity, cheered and elevated by the light of 
the glorious whole; to impart to individual 
effort a proper direction; and a consciousness of 
its value in the universal interest; to remove, as 
far as possible, the contradictions and inequali- 
ties of existence; to solve the disagreement 
between the aspirations and the fulfilment of the 
mind; to impart repose even in the midst of the 
arduous conflicts and pressing duties of life; to 
bring mankind to know themselves, as com- 
posing one vast harmonious family, where each 





works for all, and all care for every one ;— 


these are the aims of a true and catholic edu- 
cation. 

If these expansive views are true, then it 
remains for us to consider how far our denomi- 
national standards are suited to form the basis 
of such a system of education, and whether we 
have due authority for placing our peculiar 
tenets as obstructions in the path of knowledge 
and improvement. 

The most specious plea which we have heard 
in favour of the denominational system of edu- 
cation is founded upon the assumption that a 
more liberal system must reduce all religious 
doctrines and instruction to its lowest standard, 
that it would dismiss many important points as 
non-essential. But this argument arises from a 
mis-statement of the real question at issue 
between the advocates of a liberal system of 
education for the whole people, and those who 
would adhere to denominational standards. The 
question is, not concerning the con*parative truth 
or importance of certain views of religious doc- 
trine, but whether these views shall be made the 
necessary conditions of our children’s attainment 
of the elements of knowledge. May we not teach 
them those universal principles of piety and 
reason which cannot be opposed to any true 
doctrine, and leave to the developement of riper 
years and mature judgment the application of 
those principles to a definite and systematic form 
of doctrine, instead of enforcing this system 
upon the youthful mind, in an arbitrary way, 
before the judgment is unfolded? or, practically 
speaking, are we to uphold the principle that a 
Romanist and an Anglican must not agree to 
teach the neglected children of the village in 
which they dwell the rudiments of decent con- 
duct and mental improvement, because they 
cannot agree upon the respective claims of the 
Roman See and the English Episcopacy? Are 
we in such a dilemma with regard to popular 
education, that we must wait until it is decided 
whether the Tridentine Catechism, the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the Westminster Assembly, or 
any other of our denominational standards, shall 
be made the foundation of our system? If so, 
the work must be postponed ad calendas Gracas ; 
and, whatever sincere and earnest activity there 
may be put forth, in the meanwhile, by various 
sects, in favour of their respective schemes, 
no great national interest will be awakened in 
their favour, and no supply of education com- 
mensurate with the when» wants will be afford- 
ed. An argument employed by a speaker, in 
one of the sectional meetings on education lately 
held, was to this effect :—‘ if it is wrong to 
begin with teaching children our peculiar views, 
then it is wrong also to teach adults the same.” 
But, surely, it does not require a word to show 
that the two cases are not at all analogous. The 
question is, we repeat, whether these peculiar 
views shall be made the essential conditions for 
the acquirement of knowledge universally neces 
sary? Shall all the results of a free judgment 
be anticipated and fixed before the means 
necessary for the formation of a judgment are 
employed? The only defence, as far as we 
know, set up for this manifest inconsistency is 
founded upon the assumed free choice left to 
parents and guardians by the variety of sects. 
A sad defence, indeed! Then, if the Romish 
Church were again possessed of unbounded 
sway in these realms, what would be said to 
this principle fairly carried out in its hands? 
On what authority, scriptural or reasonable, do 
these persons restrict the meaning of the word 
religion to a few abstract doctrines drawn to- 
gether in catechisms, however correct? May 
not the rudimental instruction of a child in the 
first elements of learning be considered a reli- 
gious act? Is it not preparing the only soil in 
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which your doctrines can grow, as religious, i. e. 
free, convictions of the judgment? Do not all 
our various sects profess to build upon this 
ground ?—then why cannot they unite upon it, 
whatever may be the structure which, after the 
foundation of rudimental instruction is laid, 
they may desire to erect upon it? If they must 
differ as to the subsequent style of architecture 
to be adopted, may they not agree so far as the 
general foundation is concerned? Who wishes 
to build upon the quagmire of ignorance? who, 
whether he intends to build after the model of 
Rome, Oxford, or Geneva, will not desire to 
commence upon a basis made firm by a good 
elementary education ? 

On looking over the several works which have 
awakened this train of thoughts, we have been 
struck by the immense disparity between the 
reports and the wants of the people; and, when 
we consider the great outlay of zeal and _phil- 
anthropy necessary to supply these urgent 
wants, we look with some impatience upon those 
erroneous divisions, on the ground of religious 
opinions, which threaten to contract and dis- 
courage the educational efforts of the nation. 
Nothing, therefore, is so desirable to prepare 
the way for great and united operations as a 
calm impartial investigation and exposure of 
these erroneous divisions and contentions, which 
are favourable to no party save the party of 
ignorance. The objection brought against the 
liberal system has such influence over the minds 
of many, and threatens to become such a serious 
obstacle in the way of every large measure of 
popular improvement, that those who do some- 
thing to expose its erroneous principle will con- 
tribute more towards national advancement 
than if they could throw large sums of gold into 
the educational funds of any sect. 

The extravagance of the conclusion to which 
this objection leads us, is sufficient to prove 


that it is not well founded. It would assert that | 


we can have no alternative between an arbitrary 
dogmatism and an utter indifference on religious 
doctrines. There can be no third way, it de- 
clares; while we say, that all the truth of the 
matter is just in this third mode of teaching. It 
would represent that the liberal theory, in order 
to arrive at union, must descend to the very 
lowest rudiments of truth—if, indeed, it can 
retain any portion of truth whatever; and that 
thus all those who retain the least positive doc- 
trine will have a continual demand for further 
sacrifice upon those who retain more. The 
liberal theory is thus likened to the process of a 
husbandman, who, in order to make many trees, 
of various species, alike, would first deprive 
them of their characteristic leaves, then of their 
branches, then reduce them to bare trunks, and 
so carry on the work of demolition down to the 
very root. We present the objection in all its 
force, that we may fairly show its one-sidedness 
and injustice. But now let us make one or two 
brief remarks to moderate such an extreme mis- 
representation. 

In the first place, we must observe that the 
liberal theory of education does not pretend to 
define exactly what is essential and what is 
non-essential in religious teaching; butonly con- 
tends for a right order and positive develope- 
ment in such teaching, maintaining the principle 
that rudimental truths, upon which parties agree, 
should not be neglected on account of those 
ulterior doctrines upon which the same parties 
cannot agree. This principle calls for no sacrifice 
of truth; but rather we would urge that its 
opponent principle would sacrifice to party con- 
tentions the most self-evident truths and duties. 
The true question is not between the respective 
merits of various: schemes of doctrine; but be- 
tween a free developement, and an arbitrary 
system, It is, whether we shall proceed from 


| the root to the branches, or vice versd. And, 
when we consider the endless controversy and 

| its attendant scepticism, arising out of caahalive 
and arbitrary systems, will it not appear that a 

| fairer field for growth and extension would be 

| insured to every true system, by our plan of first 

| cultivating catholic principles, and leaving the 

| details of systematic doctrine to the free de- 
velopement of the conscience and the judgment? 
This appears to us to be the positive principle of 
Protestantism. 

Another remark we would make, of no slight 
weight, we think, against the charge of “a 
negative tendency,” urged against all liberal 

| measures of education. Such measures may 
indeed seem negative towards the advocates of 
rigid and exclusive systems; but are not these 
| systems, in their turn, negative towards most 
important objects and interests? Certainly. We 
| cannot devote our zeal and attention towards 
| party statements, without diminishing our regard 
for universal truths. History confirms this pro- 
position, by its innumerable instances of common 
Justice and charity neglected or outraged amid 
oe contentions; and, without reference to 
istory, the present day affords too many ex- 
amples of the truth of our statement. But what 
conclusion do we draw from this unquestionable 
fact ?—that all the particular objects for which 
various parties contend are worthless, and should 
therefore be surrendered in favour of a few 
rudimental principles of common faith and 
morality? By no means: those who would draw 
such an inference from our principle, entirely 
mistake the whole scope of our argument. All 
| that we wish to prove is, that these party con- 
tentions should be removed from the field of 
elementary education. The very same principles 
| which are at least respectable, in due place and 
| order, assume an erroneous and mischievous 
| aspect when out of place. For a simple instance 
—we associate with a Quaker to teach a few 
children the first principles of Christian morals, 
and to give them the necessary means of obtain- 
|ing mental developement. On these points we 
agree ; but the Quaker believes, in addition to 
all that we teach the children, that certain details 
| of doctrine and practice (single-breasted coats 
and broad brims included,) are necessary to 
‘carry out and fairly develope the elementa 
principles inculcated in our school. But he holds 
these principles in common with us, as he be- 
lieves them to be as much in his interest as 
/in ours. Very well: on this ground all our 
| Friend’s peculiarities are, at least, respectable ; 
but suppose he should declare his branches of 
doctrine to be the very root, and refuse to unite 
with us in rudimental cultivation, unless we 
would in the first place, rank all his “mint, 
anise and cummin,”’ with ‘the weightier matters 
of the law,” and insist on broad brims and strait 
coats equally with “justice, mercy, and faith” — 
would his peculiarities then be respectable? No: 
we should look upon him as arevolutionist, who 
would plant a tree topsy-turvy. We think we 
have said enough to distinguish the principle on 
which we object to those party contentions, 
which constitute the most serious hindrances to 
popular education, equally, from dogmatism and 
from indifference; and we will hereafter notice 
more in detail, the materials which compose the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion for this great Empire. 





Excursion through the Slave States of America. 
By G. W. Featherstonhaugh, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

A sad change has been wrought in the feeling 

with which Englishmen were accustomed to re- 

gard the people of the United States; some few 

years ago, in . of trifling disputes and petty 

jealousies, the English people felt an honourable 








pride in the progress of their brethren beyond the 
Atlantic; they saw them subdue the forest, and 
conquer the wilderness; they beheld them dis. 
play the unequalled energies of the Saxon race 
triumphant over difficulties, before which eye 
other branch of the great human family had 
quailed, and they trusted that whatever of frailt 
and whatever of evil had intruded into thes 
hasty institutions, would be gradually got rid of 
by the advance and the diffusion of knowledge 
and by the increase of experience. It was natural 
to believe that, however difficult reform might be 
in an old country, where the abuses that intertwine 
with institutions, form vested interests, which 
like the parasitical plants that clasp an ancient 
tree, cannotalways be removed without endanger. 
ing that to which they have been attached; in 
a new country, where such abuses had not had 
time to take root, and where unlimited extent 
of territory afforded room for transplanting what- 
ever improvement might have disturbed, the 
march of reformation would proceed unimpeded, 
and the final triumph of sound principle be 
ultimately secured. We have not abandoned 
this hope; in spite of repudiation, of slavery, 
of ruffian violence substituted for the administra- 
tion of justice, of coward rule afraid to repress 
crime, and of the fatal desire for territorial ac- 
quisition, indulged in open violation of the first 
principles of international law, we have still 
confidence in the indestructible elements of the 
Anglo-Saxon character; we still believe that 
the United States is destined to work out the 
noblest of all triumphs, that of self-cure and self- 
redemption. 

There is one great obstacle to such a renova- 
tion; there is a fatal element of degeneracy, 
which has proved the ruin of every free state 
that has aname in history, and which in America 
overmasters every other __, and that is 
the insatiable craving of the people for adulation, 
and their demand for flattery more gross, fulsome, 
and extravagant than ever found place even in 
Grecian panegyrics. He is no friend to America 
or the Americans, who thus panders to the pride 
and prejudice of the “sovereign people” ; he is 
no true lover of freedom who conceals the im- 
o—_ truth that anarchy is not liberty; and 

e is no patriot that teaches his countrymen to 
be Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
declares himself a friend to the American nation, 
in which he has resided for more than thirty 
years; he speaks with evident regret of what he 
has seen to condemn, with warm eulogy of what 
he has found to approve; ten years have elapsed 
since he first began to prepare his notes for pub- 
lication, and during that period he has corrected 
the hasty results of first observations by reflec- 
tion ; and a comparison of his statements with 
those of more recent travellers, and with the 
official documents issued by the Southern States, 
leads us to believe that his volumes contain an 
honest description of the condition of society in 
the slave-holding States south of the Potomac. 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh explored this country as 
a geologist, and the scientific results of his re- 
searches occupy a large portion of these volumes. 
Interesting as these are, we turn from them to 
his sketches of public and private life, which go 
far to prove the truth of the Aristophanic adage 
that “a self-flattered democracy is likely to turn 
into an aristocracy of blackguards.” The pas- 
sion for military titles, sufficiently rife in all 
parts of the Union, has reached the height of its 
absurdity south of the Potomac :— : 

“ A well-known gentleman of Winchester, in this 
State (Virginia), related an amusing anecdote to me 
on this subject. Crossing the Potomac into Virginia, 
with his horse, in a ferry-boat, the ferryman said, 
€ Major, I wish you would lead your horse a little 
forward,’ which he immediately did, observing to the 
man, ‘ I am not a Major, and you need not call me 
one.’ To this the ferryman replied, ‘ Well, Kumel, 
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[ax your pardon, and I'll not call you so no more.’ 
‘ng arrived at the landing-place, he led his horse 
qut of the boat, and said * My good friend, I am a 
Jain man, I am neither.a Colonel nor a Major, 
[have no title at all, and I don’t like them. How 
much have I to pay you?’ The ferryman looked 
at him and said, ‘ You are the first white man I ever 
this ferry that wara’t jist nobody at all, and I 

gwar I'll not charge you nothing.’ ” 

This passion for title would be merely ludi- 
crous, if it were not accompanied by insolent 
assumption of authority over those who have 
too much self-respect to take such nicknames, 
But Virginia has much worse to answer for; 
take the spectacle which greeted the travellers 
on the banks of the New River, one of the sub- 
tributaries of the Ohio :— 

“Jt was a camp of negro slave-drivers, just packing 
up to start; they had about three hundred slaves 
with them, who had bivouacked the preceding night 
in chains in the woods; these they were conducting 
to Natchez, upon the Mississippi River, to work upon 
the sugar plantations in Louisiana. It resembled 
one of those coffles of slaves spoken of by Mungo 
Park, except that they had a caravan of nine waggons 
and single-horse carriages, for the purpose of con- 
ducting the white people, and any of the blacks that 
should fall lame, to which they were now putting the 
horses to pursue their march. The female slaves 
were, some of them, sitting on logs of wood, whilst 
others were standing, and a great many little black 
children were warming themselves at the fires of the 
bivouac. In front of them all, and prepared for the 
march, stood, in double files, about two hundred male 
slaves, manacled and chained to each other. I had 
never seen so revolting a sight before. Black men 
in fetters, torn from the lands where they were born, 
from the ties they had formed, and from the compa- 
natively easy condition which agricultural labour 
affords, and driven by white men, with liberty and 
equality in their mouths, to a distant and unhealthy 
country, to perish in the sugar-mills of Louisiana, 
where the duration of life for a sugar-mill slave does 
not exceed seven years! To make this spectacle 
still more disgusting and hideous, some of the prin- 
cipal white slave-drivers, who were tolerably well 
dressed, and had broad-brimmed white hats on, with 
black crape round them, were standing near, laughing 
and smoking cigars.” 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh subsequently made 
acquaintance with one of these sentimental 
speculators in human flesh, and found that they 
were in mourning for La Fayette! Such a pro- 
fanation might have disturbed the bones of that 
philosopher in their sepulchre. The crossing 
of the river by “the gang” was an interesting, 
though melancholy sight :— 

“First, a man on horseback selected a shallow 
place in the ford for the male slaves; then followed 
awaggon and four horses, attended by another man 
on horseback. ‘The other waggons contained the 
children and some that were lame, whilst the scows, 
or flat-boats, crossed the women and some of the 
people belonging to the caravan, There was much 
method and vigilance observed, for this was one of the 
situations where the gangs, always watchful to obtain 
their liberty—often show a disposition to mutiny, 
knowing that if one or two of them could wrench 


their manacles off, they could soon free the rest, and- 


either disperse themselves or overpower and slay their 
sordid keepers, and fly to the Free States. The slave- 
drivers, aware of this disposition in the unfortunate 
negroes, endeavour to mitigate their discontent by 
feeding them well on the march, and by encouraging 
them to sing ‘Old Virginia never tire,’ to the banjo.” 

We pass over many disgusting anecdotes of 
the brutality necessarily produced by participa- 
tion in this infamous traffic; our traveller had 
to endure much annoyance from the bullying 
cowards of Tenessee, and on one occasion had 
to show that pugilism was more than a match 
for the Bowie Ente. A curious instance is given 
of the extent to which 


l olitical animosity is 
carried in this enlightened State :— 

“We drove on to the Hermitage, the plantation 
of General Jackson, the President, I had seen at a 





tavern in Virginia a box directed to him, and learnt 
accidentally that it had been waiting there several 
weeks, the contractor of the stage having refused to 
forward it because the carriage was not paid, and 
because he was opposed to the General in politics. 
I therefore took it under my care, and mentioning 
the circumstance to him when I met him at Camp- 
bell’s station, the old gentleman told me that the box 
contained his favourite saddle, and that he had been 
inconvenienced for the want of it during the short 
holiday he had been indulging in from the seat of 
government.” 

It must, however, be mentioned, to the honour 
of Tenessee, that it has taken the lead in patroniz- 
ing science, by appointing a state-geologist and 
naturalist. The appointment is held by Dr. 
Troost, an eccentric Dutchman, whose passion 
for all animals of the serpent kind is carried to 
the wildest extravagance :— 

“ Everything of the serpent kind he has a particu- 
lar fancy for, and has always a number of them— 
that he has tamed—in his pockets or under his waist- 
coat. To loll back in his rocking-chair, to talk about 
geology, and pat the head of a large snake, when 
twining itself about his neck, is to him supreme feli- 
city. Every year in the vacation he makes an excur- 
sion to the hills, and I was told that, upon one of 
these occasions, being taken up by the stage-coach, 
which had several members of Congress in it going 
to Washington, the learned Doctor took his seat on 
the top with a large basket, the lid of which was not 
over and above well secured. Near to this basket 
sat a Baptist preacher on his way to a great public 
immersion. His reverence, awakening from a reverie 
he had fallen into, beheld to his unutterable horror 
two rattlesnakes raise their fearful heads out of the 
basket, and immediately precipitated himself upon 
the driver, who, almost knocked off his seat, no 
sooner became apprised of the character of his ophi- 
dian outside passengers than he jumped upon the 
ground with the reins in his hands, and was followed 
instanter by the preacher. The ‘insides,’ as soon as 
they learned what was going on, immediately became 
outsides, and nobody was left but the Doctor and his 
rattlesnakes on the top. But the Doctor, not enter- 
ing into the general alarm, quietly placed his great- 
coat over the basket, and tied it down with his hand- 
kerchief, which, when he had done, he said, ‘ Gendle- 
men only don’t let dese poor dings pite you, und 
dey won’t hoort you.’” 

The Doctor’s museum contains many inter- 
esting Indian antiquities, some of which tend 
to throw light on the connexion between the 
ancient Mexicans and “the people of the 
mounds :”"— 

“ Amongst his Indian relics I observed some (I 
had seen fragments ofa like kind found in the valleys 
near Sparta) bearing a close resemblance to the 
Mexican idols or Teutes. One of them was very in- 
teresting. Some portions of a large Cassis cornuta— 
a shell found near Tampico, in the Gulf of Mexico— 
had been broken away, and one of these images or 
idols was placed upon a point of the Columella as a 
kind of altar. This wasfound in Sequatchee Valley, 
in Bledsoe county, through which runs a tributary 
of the Tennessee, whose waters flow into the Missis- 
sippi. This Sequatchee Valley seems to have been 
a favourite resort of the Indians in old times, for it 
contains great numbers of their graves and monu- 
ments. Whien the language of the Cherokee Indians 
comes to be analytically examined, some affinities to 
the Aztec dialects may possibly be discovered ; and 
it certainly is a fact of some importance to the in- 
quirer after the origin of the Indians, that there are 
some points of resemblance between the Cherokees 
and Mexicans, and that the first had been seated, 
long before America was discovered, in warm sheltered 
valleys that debouched into rivers emptying into the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 

The mounds frequently came under Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh’s notice, and he assigns 
strong reasons in confirmation of our opinion 
(stated in the review of Bradford’s ‘ American 
Antiquities,’ 4th. No. 760), that the builders of 
them were of the same race as the existing 
Indians of North America :— 

“General Ashley, who perhaps possesses more 





practical information respecting the Indians than any 
other individual, assures me that he has found them 
in every possible situation in the remote countries 
adjacent to the Rocky Mountains; so that when we 
consider that one or more skeletons, accompanied 
with pottery and warlike weapons, have been found 
in all the mounds that have been opened, we may at 
any rate reasonably conclude that these structures 
were intended, in their origin, as sepulchres for the 
eminent dead of the aborigines, and were to the In- 
dians what the pyramids were to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and the barrow to the races that inhabited Eng- 
land in times of yore. The ingenuity of the human 
race, before metals came into use, seems generally, 
and in situations the most remote from each other, 
to have heen directed to the same contrivances; the 
ancient British raised the barrow over the chieftain, 
and placed an earthern vase slightly ornamented near 
the illustrious dead ; the red Indian of North America 
did exactly the same thing ; and not only are all the 
specimens of pottery found in these American bar- 
rows, which I have seen, whether in Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, or in the museums, made of sand and clay, and 
freshwater shells ground up, but they exactly resemble 
each other in their ornaments and form, and scarcely 
at all differ in the size and pattern. I possess many 
specimens of ancient British and American vases, 
that only differ from each other in the ingredients of 
which they are made, In the ancient British barrows 
the stone coffin, too, or kistvaen, is composed of six 
pieces of stone, just as the stone coffins near Sparta, 
in Tennessee. The remarkable diversity of dialects 
which has for a long time existed between the Indian 
tribes that inhabit North America, the rooted anti- 
pathy that one tribe often cherishes to another, and 
some striking differences which are to be observed in 
their customs, are facts which have led to the infer- 
ence with many persons that the existing races have 
had a various origin; still their colour, their skulls 
and physiognomies, the close resemblance in their 
modes of sepulchre wherever found, the forms and 
materials of their vases, their mounds, their stone 
axes, arrow-heads, and the purposes to which they 
have been applied in all times, seem—independent 
of their traditions—to form an indestructible link be- 
twixt the ancient and existing races of Indians, and 
to prove that these last are but generations descended 
from the first ; all these natural, artificial, and tradi- 
tionary evidences betraying a connexion which cannot 
otherwise be proved in the case of a savage people 
who have never had any permanent records.” 

From Major Sibley, who resided many years 
among the western Indians as agent of the 
United States, important information was ob- 
tained, which, if sufficiently authenticated, would 
decide this interesting me | disputed question :— 

“We soon got into a conversation about the lofty 
mounds I had seen, when he stated that an ancient 
chief of the Osage Indians (corrupted by the French 
from Whashash) informed him whilst he was a re- 
sident amongst them, that a large conical mound, 
which he, Major Sibley, was in the habit of seeing 
every day whilst he resided amongst them, was con- 
structed when he was a boy. That a chief of his 
nation, who was a most distinguished warrior, and 
greatly beloved by the Indians, and who was called 
Jean Defoe by the French, unexpectedly died whilst 
all the men of his tribe were hunting in a distant 
country. His friends buried him in the usual manner, 
with his weapons, his earthern pot, and the usual 
accompaniments, and raised a small mound over his 
remains. When the nation returned from the hunt, 
this mound was enlarged at intervals, every man 
assisting to carry materials, and thus the accumula- 
tion of earth went on for a long period until it 
reached its present height, when they dressed it off 
at the top to a conical form. The old chief further 
said that he had been informed and believed, that 
all the mounds had a similar origin; and that the 
tradition had been steadily transmitted down from 
their ancestors, that the Whashash had originally 
emigrated from the east in great numbers, the popu- 
lation being too dense for their hunting-grounds.” 

The disorganized condition of Missouri is 
described in very dark colours, and is illustrated 
by anecdotes of brutality and open violence ex- 
hibited even in courts of justice. We turn from 
these sad scenes to a description of one of the 
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most remarkable phenomena of the Western | 


States :— 

“A new and very interesting spectacle now pre- 

sented itself, in the incredible quantities of wild 

igeons that were abroad ; flocks of them many miles 
= came across the country, one flight succeeding 
to another, obscuring the daylight, and in their swift 
motion creating a wind, and producing a rushing and 
startling sound, that cataracts of the first class might 
be proud of. These flights of wild pigeons constitute 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
western country. I remember once, when amongst 
the Indians, seeing the woods loaded from top to 
bottom with their nests for a great number of miles, 
the heaviest branches of the trees broken and fallen 
to the ground, which was strewed with young birds 
dead and alive, that the Indians in great numbers 
were picking up to carry away with their horses: 
many of their dogs were said to be gone mad with 
feeding upon their putrefied remains. A forest thus 
loaded and _ half-destroyed with these birds, presents 
an extraordinary spectacle which cannot be rivalled ; 
but when such myriads of timid birds as the wild 
pigeon are on the wing, often wheeling and perform- 
ing evolutions almost as complicated as pyrotechnic 
movements, and creating whirlwinds as they move, 
they present an image of the most fearful power. 
Our horse, Missouri, at such times, has been so cowed 
by them, that he would stand still and tremble in 
his harness, whilst we ourselves were glad when their 
flight was directed from us.” 

We cannot, however, my Missouri without 
giving some account of the origin of “ Lynch 

aw,” for which that State still enjoys unenviable 

celebrity. This system of legislation originated 
with a certain Judge Lynch, of Virginian 
descent, who having to administer justice a 
little beyond the frontiers of civilization was 
thrown on his own resources, to supply a want 
of police in enforcing the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and a consequent deficiency of evidence, 
even when guilt was notorious :— 

“If his honour saw that the evidence was not 
strong enough to send him tothe seat of government 
with any hope of conviction, and that all the trouble 
and expense would go for nothing, besides giving a 
triumph to the accused party in treating him toa 
sight of the great world, and letting him come back 
whitewashed into the bargain—he used to say, 
*Gentlemen, I swar this won’t work no haw, fix it 
haw you will; and I reckon the shortest way is to 
git it out of him with the kayw hide.’ The party 
was now stripped to his skin, and tied securely. * * 
Two stout fellows, armed .with knotted thongs made 
from a tough hide, were then appointed to keep the 
flies from his upper and lower parts, and the Judge 
stood by to direct operations. His invariable rule 
was to order the administration of twenty smart 
strokes of the thongs before ‘axing no questions ;’ 
this he said ‘somehaw stirred the man up, and put 
him up upon thinking they were in arnest.”. Now, 
although the Judge was regarded as a consistent per- 
son, and always ordered neither more nor less than 
twenty strokes to be given, yet it somehow always 
struck the party most interested in counting them 
that he got forty instead of twenty, a discrimination 
which perhaps escaped the Judge, who might have 
imagined—the practice being to apply twenty to the 
shoulders, and twenty somewhat lower down—that 
the suffering component parts would each keep the 
arithmetical account, and not the entire man. It 
certainly had the effect of producing a perfect con- 
viction that they were ‘in arnest,’ accompanied with 
a corresponding strain of piteous entreaty to stop. 
His honour would then mercifully ask him ‘haw 
many more would you like to have before you've 
made up your mind, for thar’s a heap a-coming, I 
tell you.’ But the more the poor devil prayed them 
to believe he was innocent, and to cease tormenting 
him, the more they seemed disposed to believe 
him guilty, and to increase his tortures: if the 
Judge benevolently ordered him ten strokes, the 
recipient—such is the discrepancy betwixt theory 
and practice—knew very well that they would come 
to twenty, and so in proportion at every renewal of 
his flagellation. Now, as it is of the very essence of 
crime to seek a present apparent advantage at the 
tisk of bringing down a future terrible evil, so a de- 








ferred death loses its terrors with individuals drawn 
from the lowest classes, when compared with pre- 
sent sufferings that appear interminable, and thus 
the unfortunate devils under Lynch law sooner or 
later generally said, in answer to the Judge’s kind 
inquiry—which interrogatory he called cross question- 
ing—* haw many more do youreckon you can stand 
now ?? ‘ Why Judge, sartin no man alive can stand 
this long.’ ‘Then gentlemen,’ the Judge would 


tenderly say, ‘ jist give him three /eetel wales to help 


it out of the hopper,’ alluding to the grain that some- 
times stuck fast in the hopper of his mill, which he 
thus facetiously compared to the confession that 
seemed to stick in the man’s throat. A confession 
was generally the result, and thus the sagacity and 
summary process of Judge Lynch raised his name to 
the pinnacle of fame, and to this day makes Lynch 
law the terror of those evil doers who, in those coun- 
tries where there is no other law, would be without 
the fear of anything to controul their actions.” 


Our traveller encountered several examples 
of Lynch law, and some judges worthy to admi- 
nister such a code. He found Arkansas still 
worse than Missouri, and he gives the most 
repulsive accounts of the fare to be met with at 
the houses of public entertainment. An amus- 
ing anecdote will serve to explain the nature of 
these annoyances :— 

“Judge Dooly was obliged to make certain cir- 
cuits in an unsettled part of the country, and being 
rather fastidious, did not always submit in silence to 
the inconvenience he was exposed to by the dirt and 
slovenliness of others. It happened that the land- 
lord of a tavern he.was occasionally obliged to stop 
at, had a dispute with another tavern-keeper about 
the direction of a new road that was going to be laid 
out, each of them being very anxious to have it 
brought near to his house: he took the liberty, there- 
fore, of canvassing the Judge—who was one of the 
persons that was to determine the course of the road 
—and endeavoured to convince him that the road 
ought to come to his house, frequently apologizing, 
however, and saying that ‘ the Judge knew best what 
suited him, but he hoped there was no harm in giving 
a friendly opinion.’ ‘ Not at all,’ replied the Judge, 
‘and I will in return offer you some friendly advice, 
that may perhaps be useful to you in regard to your 
table, if the road should happen to come this way. 
You know best, but I should think it would be better 
for you, when travellers come to your house, to have 
the dirt put on one dish, and the bar's (bear’s) meat 
on another, for I swear I like to mix such things for 
myself, and not to let others do it for me.’” 

After an anecdote of an Arkansas judge, it 
is but fair to adda story of an Arkansas jury :— 

“Four culprits had broken jail at Little Rock, 
where they had been put, preparatory to being sent 
to a distant part of the country to be tried in the 
district where they had committed their offences. 
Three of them were charged with murder, and the 
fourth with several cases of horse stealing, a crime at 
the head of all offences there, since there is nothing 
manly in it, and nothing more inconvenient. Their 
counsel, for it was he who related the story to us, 
said that they had good friends, and that he was well 
paid for defending them. As soon as he ascertained 
from his clients that they were all guilty, he arranged 
his plan for their defence. The place where they 
were to be tried consisted of a single house in the 
wilderness, which represented the future county 
town ; the witnesses were on the spot, and all the 
appliances to constitute a Court. Twelve men had 
been with some difficulty got to leave home, and 
come to this place to perform the part of ajury. At 
the critical moment, however, one of these men was 
not to be found ; and asa panel could not be formed, 
the judge stated the fact, and asked what step the 
prosecuting attorney intended to take. The counsel 
of the accused, after many protestations of their 
innocence, and their strong desire to prove it without 
loss of time, now proposed to fill the panel de cir- 
cumstantibus. It so happend that the only circum- 


stantes were the three murderers and the horse-stealer, 
so they put one of the murderers into the jury, and 
first tried the horse-stealer and acquitted him, and 
then put the horse-stealer into the panel and 
acquitted the murderer; and by this sort of admir- 
able contrivance the whole four were honourably 





R —. 
acquitted, and returned perfectly whitewashed into 
the bosom of society ; the jury and the rest of the 
court also, having got rid of a tedious aud unpleasant 
business, returned without delay to their respective 
homes.” 

The second volume contains so many revolt. 
ing anecdotes of unpunished outrage, of cruelty 
inflicted on negroes, of unjust robbery of 
Indian tribes, of magistrates joining in the 
administration of Lynch law, and of a people so 
thoroughly disorganized, that social restraint 
seems unknown, as to compel us to turn awa 
from the sickening details. That they are not 
exaggerated is proved by the files of the Ame. 
rican papers before us; we find the following 
advertisements of articles for sale in one num. 
ber of the Vicksburg Daily Whig :— 

“ A very likely negro man, aged 26.—200,000 feet 
of seasoned lumber.—50 acclimated slaves, consist. 
ing of men, women, boys, girls, and a few children, 
5,000tb. of hogsheads and jowls.—A likely negro 
girl, 13 years old.—10 half barrels of mackarel,— 
A likely woman and her two children.—150 barrels 
of mess pork.—Several likely negroes. 

“ A reward of 51. is offered for the recovery of a 
‘dark brown mare,’ and ‘a negro boy,’ captured on 
suspicion of being ‘a runaway’ is advertised as being 
‘committed to gaol,’ until the owner comes forward, 
pays charges, and takes him away ; failing which, 
the boy will be dealt with as the law directs.” 

We do not complain that the American legis- 
latures refuse to grant the total and immediate 
abolition of negro slavery ; a sudden revolution 
may perhaps menace some of the evils which 
they declare likely to result. But we do com- 
plain, and the world has a right to complain, 
that the whole course of their legislation at the 
present day, is directed to aggravating, rather 
than ameliorating the unhappy condition of the 
negro population. Their laws have taken away 
protection from the Free ‘Blacks, their magis- 
trates wink at kidnapping and abduction of 
American-born negroes, of free men to be sold 
into slavery; the only system of instruction 
which they permit, is one that will increase and 

erpetuate the brutalization of the black people. 
For the first time, the world sees the perpetua- 
tion of ignorance and savage degradation de- 
clared to be the object of a government in its 
capacity of educator. But the world sees that 
the brutalizing process affects two parties, the 
masters and the scholars; the whites who 
inflict and the blacks who suffer iniquitous de- 
moralization are involved together in an intel- 
lectual and moral ruin; the bands of the social 
system have thus been loosened, and unless a 
remedy be applied, they must eventually give 
way altogether. The States have to fear that 
slave-breeding may become a worse traffic than 
slave-trading; in fact, the fearful system has 
already commenced, and acquired considerable 
strength ; from such a topic we are glad to avail 
ourselves of any excuse to abstain, but we much 
fear that at no distant date its results will be 
forced on painful attention. 











The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. With 
Copious Notes, and a Life of the Author, by 
W. Tooke, F.R.S. 3 vols. Pickering. 

Tuer: is a time for everything—there was once 

a time for satire—there must have been some 

kind of harmony between the time and the 

thing; for with the time the thing has passed; 
and all imitations of the thing made in these 
times die of contempt and neglect. But we are 
not left without evidence that the days in which 
Churchill flourished had their singularities, and 
that he was not the only eccentric notability 
that then annoyed or amused the great and 
little vulgar. Churchill had themes and cha- 
racters to deal with, and the having had some- 
thing to talk about, is, probably, one reason why 
he was enabled to talk well enough to be lis- 
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tenedto. People have now become much alike, 

ished into a confounded and confounding 
uniformity, which is the aversion of the comic 
muse, who delights in variety of character and 
costume. The world is now a commonplace 
world, not the less commonplace for being so 
pound and gilded and painted, as to look like 
an album or Almack one. It was otherwise in 
the no very distant age of Churchill ; politically 


-and socially, there were distinctions and differ- 


ences which marked rank from rank, man from 
man, and, above all, men from women. It was 
an area which Walpole has described with great 

to, labelling thus its contents, after having 
preserved it, like a great fly in amber, for the 
inspection and wonder of future ages: “ ws 
taught to tremble, the great king humbled, the 
treasures of Peru diverted into the Thames, 
Asia subdued by the gigantic Clive, for in that 
age men were near seven feet high; France 
suing for peace at the gates of Buckingham 
House, the steady wisdom of the Duke of Bed- 
ford drawing a circle round the Gallic monarch, 
and forbidding him to pass it till he had signed 
the cession of America: Pitt, more eloquent 
than Demosthenes, and trampling on proffered 
pensions like—I don’t know who: Lord Temple 
sacrificing a brother to the love of his country ; 
Wilkes as spotless as Sallust, and the Flamen 
Churchill knocking down the foes of Britain 
with the statues of the gods.” Such is a picture 
in little of the great whole, sketched by a cele- 
brated miniature painter, in which, as thus por- 
trayed, may be seen (only look for it long 
enough) the reason of each part, and in parti- 
cular for the existence of Churchill, and of his 
satires. 

As Walpole intimates, Churchill, the satirist, 
was a clergyman, or rather had been—for no 
sooner had he acquired, by the publication of 
‘The Rosciad,’ the name of a poet, than he dis- 
carded that of a preacher; changing the black 
coat for a blue one with metal buttons, accom- 
—_ with a gold-laced waistcoat, a gold-laced 

at and ruffles; and soon after, 

Tired with attendance, sick of daily prayer, 

Which hardly yielded fourscore pounds a year, 
renounced the clerical character, for that of a 
man of the town, with all its irregularities of 
conduct. 

In this and his other satires, Churchill set the 
example of that natural style of diction in verse, 
which was subsequently adopted by Cowper. 
The apparent familiarity of it probably recom- 
mended it to both, as appropriate to the nature 
of satiric composition ; and it certainly greatl 
conduces to “the strength and manliness” which 
Southey attributes to their poetry. They par- 
take also more of the qualities of Dryden than 
of Pope; having much of the freedom and 
energy which characterize the former, with less 
of wit and precision than belong to the latter. 

The publication of ‘The Apology,’ a month 
after ‘The Rosciad,’ was occasioned by an article 
in the Critical Review which had defended, 
not very judiciously, the victim-artistes of the 
stage against the alleged vengeance of a satirical 
Draweansir. For awhile, the critique was attri- 
buted to Smollett, the editor and principal 
contributor, who, together with other literar 
Scotchmen, had reviled, on system, every boo 
that censured the Stuarts or supported the 
Revolution. In ‘The Rosciad,’ Churchill had 
elevated Garrick above all the other actors of 
the time—in ‘The Apology’ he had degraded 
him again; or, as Garrick himself expressed it, 
ina letter to Lloyd, which Mr. Tooke has now 
first published, “he had done as the Israelites 
did, made an idol of a calf, and now the idol 
dwindles to a calf again.” Nor was the Smol- 
lett periodical the only censor—the Monthly 
Review, with more justice, objected to the ten- 





dency of the satire, on the ground “ that no set 
of men should be made ridiculous and con- 
temptible in a profession from which they must 
draw their subsistence.” In a general way, this 
certainly would be to sink satire to libel; but 
the player's profession is peculiar, and so 7 
subject to criticism, and owes withal so much 
to it, that it may be argued it is equally his dut 

and policy to “take the rough and smoot 

lapel” besides, no great harm can, after all, 


be done by declaring the sticks of the stage | 


to be sticks, since of necessity the great majority 
of performers can be no more, and are neces- 
sarily engaged to make up the sum of the specific 
company. 


more than tolerate them, and, however much 


satirized, they must still endure. It is also said | 


that on this occasion the public enjoyed the dis- 





as ill-favoured, and very different from the 
generality of the Moorish race. Here is a mix- 
ture of the negro with the native blood, and they 
suffer greatly from intermittent fever. Mr. 
Hay took up his residence at the “ consular 
agent’s Palacio,” for so are called the wretched 
habitations of the Jews, whose ancestors three 
hundred years since were iniquitously driven 
| out of the Peninsula :— 

“ Dinner being announced, our host joined us at 
table, and, being a Rabbi, went through the usual 
forms and prayers in cutting bread and pouring out 
the wines, and on sitting down and rising up; all 
which looked much like kocus pocus to our ‘heathen’ 





Satirized or not, the public never do | 


minds, It was the Sabbath-eve, and he could not 
touch fire nor hold a lighted candle. To such an 
extent, indeed, does this superstition prevail among 
these benighted children of Israel, that a poor young 


| woman whose clothes had caught fire on a Satur- 


tress of the actors, and considered the satire as a | day, and this in the midst of her family, among 


pleasant and reasonable retaliation for the mirth 
which the stage had continually excited, by the 
representations of the follies and frailties of 
mankind; but this, we opine, is a super-subtle 
reason, and one more ey to the comic 
poet than to the actor, unless indeed the latter 
be his proxy in every particular. The poem 
was frequently revised, for such performers who 
were foremost in expressing their anger were 
treated in subsequent editions with still greater 
severity. 

Churchill had great advantage in the sensi- 
tiveness of the persons that he attacked, not 
only in ‘The Rosciad,’ but in ‘The Apology,’ 
for Smollett, though acrimonious in the conduct 
of his Review, was tremblingly alive to retalia- 
tion—of which his well-known affair with 
Admiral Knowles is sufficient proof. 

The irregularities of Churchill's life were the 
result of a violent reaction. He preferred vice 
unmasked to the pretended virtue which position 
had heretofore conferred on him. Sentiments 
of this sort make the staple of his next poem, 
entitled ‘Night,’ and addressed to his friend 
Lloyd, as a vindication of the conduct of both. 
Dr. Armstrong had previously attacked Churchill 
in a poem entitled ‘Day;’ both poems are 
unworthy of their respective authors. 

But Churchill redeemed himself in ‘The 
Prophecy of Famine,’ which exceeded ‘The 
Rosciad’ in circulation and popularity, owing 
to its political interest. The rest of his poems 
are not without merit, and are more or less 
finished in their style, in proportion to the 
amount of dissipation indulged or controlled at 
the period of composition. They still continue 
favourites with worldly-minded readers, men of 
_— sense and habits of business, who ow to 
augh at what is, rather than to revel in the 
imagination of what ought to be, and might be, 
were earth paradise and man perfection. The 
cow edition, with “its copious notes and 

ife,”’ will commend itself tosuch, and be prized 
for deluding them into a doubtful belief, that 
since they admire and possess tHe works of 
Churchill they cannot be entirely destitute of 
poetical taste. It — serve to idealize in some 
sortand degree the dull actualities ofan existence 
that exhausts itself in the mere routine of “ get- 
ting and spending.” 





Western Barbary : its Wild Tribes, and Savage 
Animals. By J.H. Drummond Hay, Esq. 
(Second Notice.) 

Weleftthe travellers on their arrival at Laraiche. 
“We rode through the gate,” says Mr. Hay, 
‘‘ followed by an insolent mob, to whom we gave 
full permission to curse and swear at the Naza- 
renes, whilst they were out of hearing; but I 
deemed it expedient now and then to warn them 
of the Bashaw’s displeasure, if any one dared 
‘to burn my grandfather,’”’ a common curse in 
West Barbary. The inhabitants are described 


whom were several grown up men, was obliged to 
rush into the street, and would have been burnt to 
death had it not been for the prompt assistance of 
some passing Moslem. * * While at dinner, our 
meal and talk were interrupted by the noise of a 
cymbal and the shrill yell of women, accompanied 
by the nasal shouts of the Hebrew tribe, who were 
conducting a bride to her betrothed ; the procession 
stopped beneath our window, as a compliment to the 
strangers, who might wish to see the finery of the 
happy damsel. She was, indeed, extremely pretty, 
and fair as purest wax: her * Jew's eyes’ were shut, 
but the eyelashes and eyebrows were all a bridegroom 
could wish. A blaze of torches surrounded her, and 
she was supported by her male relations. Every 
muscle of her countenance seemed immoveably fixed 
in obedience to the rigid ordinances of her race ; and 
the poor bride looked, as she proceeded on her way, 
more like an automaton than a living lass just about 
to be married. On her head was a tiara rich in 
pearls and other jewelry. Her dress was of crimson 
and gold cloth ; and a necklace, bracelets, and anklets 
of a very antique form loaded her slender person. 
Her feet were stockingless, but were encased in 
gilded leathern shoes.” 

Mr. Hay tells an amusing anecdote in proof 
of the superstitious horror which the people 
have against Jews or Christians entering their 
mosques :— 

“The clock of the ‘Jamaa Kebeer, the great 
mosque ut Tangier, being much out of order, needed 
some skilful craftsman to repair it. None, however, 
of the * Faithful’ were competent to the task, nor 
could they even discover what part of the machinery 
was deranged, though many put forth their opinions 
with great pomp and authority ; amongst the rest 
one man gravely declared that a Jin, or evil genius, 
had in all probability taken up its abode within the 
clock. Various exorcisms were accordingly essayed, 
sufficient, as every true believer supposed, to have 
expelled a legion of devils—yet all in vain: the clock 
continued dumb. A Christian clockmaker, ‘a cursed 
Nazarene,’ was now their sole resource; and such 
an one fortunately was sojourning in Tangier—‘ the 
city protected of the Lord.’ He was from Genoa, 
and of course a most pious Christian; how then 
were they, the faithful followers of the Prophet, to 
manage to employ him! The clock was fixed in the 
wall of the tower, and it was, of course, a thing im- 





| possible to allow the Kaffer to defile God's house or 
| prayer by his sacrilegious steps. * * One proposed 
| to abandon the clock altogether; another would lay 
| down boards over which the infidel might pass with- 

out touching the sacred floor ; but this was held not 
| to be a sufficient safeguard; and it was finally 
| decided to pull up that part of the pavement on 

which the Kaffer trod, and whitewash the walls near 
| which he passed. The Christian was now sent for, 
‘and told what was required of him; and he was 
| expressly commanded to take off his shoes and stock- 
ings on entering the Jamaa. ‘That I won't,’ said 
the stout little watchmaker ; ‘I never took them off 
when I entered the chapel of the most Holy Virgin,* 
and here he crossed himself devoutly, ‘and I won’t 
take them off in the house.of your prophet.’ They 
cursed in their hearts the watchmaker and all his 
race, and were in a state of vast perplexity. The 
wise Oolama had met early in the morning ; it was 
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already noon, and yet, so far from having got over 
their difficulty, they were in fact exactly where they 
had been before breakfast: when a grey-bearded 
Mueddin, who had hitherto been silent, craved per- 
mission to speak. The kaid and the kady nodded 
their assent. ‘If, said the venerable priest, ‘the 
mosque be out of repair, and lime and bricks have to 
be conveyed into the interior for the use of the 
masons, do not asses carry those loads, and do not 
they enter with their shoes on?’ * Youspeak truly,’ 
was the general reply. ‘And does the donkey,’ 
resumed the Mueddin, ‘ believe in the One God, or 
in Mahomed the prophet of God?’ ‘No, in truth,’ 
all replied. ‘Then,’ said the Mueddin, ‘let the 
Christian goin shod as adonkey would do, and come 
out like a donkey.’ The argument of the Mueddin 
was unanimously applauded. In the character of a 
donkey, therefore, did the Christian enter the Maho- 
medan temple.” 


At Laraiche, Mr. Hay saw the only wheeled 
carriage he ever met with in Morocco :— 

“When Prince Frederick of Hesse-Darmstadt 
arrived in 1839 at Tangier, whither he exiled him- 
self for some months, his Highness brought with him 
two carriages, which looked like those of the time of 
our great-great-grandsires. Finding that the local 
authorities objected to his making use of a wheeled 
vehicle in the town, he wrote to the Sultan, offering 
to pave the main street of Tangier, if permitted to 
use his carriages, The Shereefian monarch graciously 
consented, on condition that the Prince’s vehicles 
were deprived of their wheels, as without that precau- 
tion the Protector of the Faithful feared that the 
lives of his loyal subjects would be exposed to immi- 
nent danger. Strange to say, the Prince followed 
this injunction to the very letter, and one of the car- 
riages deprived of its wheels, was borne as a litter 
between two stout mules.” 

We leave it to the consideration of our lady 
readers to say whether the following ought to 
be ranked among the barbarous customs of the 
country :— 

“Tn the district of Bemin Sooar, a mountainous 


country inhabited entirely by Berber tribes, there is 
one place, where, during the fair, a barter of a very 
curious kind takes place. This fair is held only: once 
a year, and is chiefly resorted to for the purpose of 
bachelors finding wives, married men adding to their 
matrimonial treasures, and maidens or widows getting 


husbands. In fact, the whole affair resolves itself 
into the women selling themselves: but to escape 
the ignominy of such a procedure, the traffic is carried 
on in the following manner :—Each lady desiring to 
enter into wedlock, dresses herself in her best and 
most becoming attire, and taking with her a piece of 
cloth of her own weaving, sits down unveiled in the 
market-place. The men, both young and old, who 
are candidates for matrimony, parade about the 
market examining the texture of the cloth displayed 
by the ladies, and scrutinizing at the same time their 
looks and behaviour. Should the custamer be pleased 
with the maiden, he inquires the price ofthe cloth ; she 
replies by naming what she would expect asa dowry, and 
the amount of this she raises or depresses according 
as the candidate for her heart may please her, resort- 
ing to the demand of an exorbitant sum should she 
be averse to the purchaser. During this barter the 
enamoured swain is able, in some degree, to judge of 
her temper and character. If they come to an agree- 
ment, the parents of the girl are appealed to; and 
they have the right to assent or not, as they please. 
Should they assent, the parties adjourn to a public 
notary, the contract is made, and the purchased bride 
is carried off to her new home. In this traffic, widows 
are at a low price in general, and divorced ladies sell 
their cloths very cheap. The wife thus purchased 
cannot be resold, however much the purchaser may 
repent of his bargain. She is his lawful wedded wife, 
and retains the purchase money, which is her jointure 
or dowry. It is evident that this curious system of 
barter has been resorted to by these Mahomedan 
mountaineers as a means of evading the law of 
the Prophet, which interdicts all courtship before 
marriage.” 

We will now introduce the reader to an Arab 
tent and an Arab feast :— 

“ At sunset we reached Ain el Khader, or the 
Green Fountain, the site of an encampment of the 





tribe of Ibdor. At this spot we pitched our tent, and 
were visited by a son of the sheikh, who, on the part 
of his father, invited us to dinner, which, he said, was 
all prepared and waiting for us. We accepted the 
invitation, and found our host within his tent, seated 
ona cushion covered with the skin of a Caracal lynx, 
which is said to possess one property of inestimable 
value in this country, to wit, that a flea will never 
settle on it: and close to this, fine sheep-skins had 
been placed for his guests. * Welcome, welcome,’ 
said the sheikh ; and when we were seated, he added, 
‘Are your seats comfortable? Have you all you 
require? Are you satisfied?’ I replied by pouring 
out a redundancy of blessings on him and all his 
family and race, especially his great-great-grandfather. 
All further conversation was cut short by one of his 
slaves, Abd el Habeeb, appearing with a Moorish 
table beautifully carved and painted in arabesque. 
It was ofa circular form, about two feet in diameter, 
and raised some six inches from the ground, which, 
squatting as we were around it, wasa very convenient 
elevation. Upon this table was placed a large 
Moorish bowl containing a thick soup, with some 
kind of vermicelli in it, and highly seasoned with red 
peppers. In the savoury mess were four wooden 
spoons of grotesque form, with which we set to work 
most heartily. The next dish was a stew of beef, 
accompanied with slices of melon to sharpen the 
appetite ; and then appeared the usual conical dish 
of kesksoo. During the repast not a word was spoken, 
except it were the ejaculations of Bismallah (in the 
name of God), al Handoo-billah (thanks to God), or 
perhaps a Saffee Allah (may God pardon me). At 
length the Don and I were compelled to give up the 
attack upon the mountain of kesksoo, to the evident 
sorrow and surprise of the sheikh, who, as well as the 
Kaid, continued for a long time to assault it vigor- 
ously. The ample dish being at last removed, the 
sheikh at last broke silence, ‘Truly, you Christians 
have made but a poor feast. You require pig—that 
is your proper food, I am told; and without it yon 
do not thrive. They tell me too,’ he added, ‘that 
you milk your pigs: wonderful indeed it is how the 
Lord’s creatures err!’ ‘ Blessings upon your beard !” 
said I: ‘what false ideas you Moslems have regard- 
ing the followers of Seedna Asia (the Lord Jesus). 
But let me talk with you about this meat of pig.’ 
* God forbid !’ said the Arab; it is a sin even to think 
of it.” ‘Sin to think of a pig?’ said I, taking him 
rather quickly: ‘Sin, do you call it? Tell me, O 
follower of the Prophet, who made the pig?’ * God,’ 
replied the sheikh, ‘ Then,’ said I,‘ according toyour 
account, God created sin.” The old sheikh reflected 
for a moment, and turning to the Mallem, said—‘ Of 
a truth the young Nazarene has entrapped me; I 
never heard it put in that way before.’ * * Upon 
this he fell into a brown study. I had not, however, 
any great idea that I had made a convert, and, indeed, 
if I had, his next words would have dispelled the 
illusion, For still harping upon the ‘father of tusks,’ 
he said, almost with a sigh, ‘ I am told that there is 
only one partof the pig which is forbidden ; but, un- 
luckily, our prophet forgot to mention which. May 
God have mercy on us all!’ ‘Amen,’ I responded ; 
and we changed the conversation.” 


Mr. Hay has devoted a chapter to poor 
Davidson, who lost his life in the attempt to 
reach Timbuctoo. His speculations on the 
possible success of future travellers, confirm, on 
the very best authority, what has been often 
stated in the Atheneum—that the only chance 
is to go as a small trader :— 


“ Davidson started from the very first ina manner 
which tended to throw impediments in his way. He 
had published to the world his intended journey, 
and the fame of his coming was bruited about at 
Gibraltar long before he appeared, and that famous 
Rock has always been a hotbed for engendering mis- 
chievous reports, which, if connected in any way with 
Marocco, are sure to find their way over the Straits 
and thence to the court at Marocco, in an exag- 
gerated and distorted form. He had been received 
at Gibraltar with great kindness by the authorities 
and inhabitants, and féted during the time he was 
there, a compliment which the enterprising traveller 
well deserved ; but such hospitality was ill-timed and 
unfortunate, for the greater the importance given at 
Gibraltar to his character and proceedings, the more 





impediments was he certain to meet with on the 
other side of the Straits: and thus it Proved, for from 
that time he was looked upon by the Moors as an 
agent sent by the British government to inquire into 
the state of the country, its productions and capabili- 
ties, and it is more than probable they suspected that 
his mission was connected with plans of future con. 
quests. Davidson brought with him a letter of recom. 
mendation from his majesty William IV. to the 
Sultan of Marocco, stating that the object of hig 
travels was purely scientific. The delivery of thig 
letter to the Sultan was in itself an unwise measure 
for it stamped the bearer as an agent of the British 
government, and copsequently Davidson was looked 
upon witha jealousand suspicious eye by the Moorish 
court. The Sultan of Marocco little knows or careg 
about scientific pursuits. It would never enter into 
the mind of a Moor, not even the most enlightened 
that any man would expose his life by travelling 
through the wild tracts of West Barbary, or attempt 
to penetrate into the land of deserts and death, solely 
for the love of travel and science. Gain, the Moor 
would argue, must be his object, and for this alone. 
would he conclude, the Englishman was travelling 
in countries where he exposed his life. To a like 
course of reasoning among the wealthy merchants of 
Fas and Tafilelt may the death of the unfortunate 
traveller be attributed: these traders, and others of 
the principal towns of Marocco, have long held in 
their hands the monopoly of the trade of Northern 
Africa, consisting in gold-dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
&e. With what eyes must they then have viewed 
the man whom they considered the emissary of a 
great commercial nation, with whom these goods 
have long been an object of traffic! The natural 
inference of these Moors would be—This man ig 
going into the interior to enter into an arrangement 
with agents there for sending the productions of the 
country to some more direct port of export than those 
of Marocco ; and if he succeed in this object, he will 
destroy our trade. Impressed with views such as 
these, and callous in the commission of crime, it is 
easy to suppose that these traders would have en- 
deavoured to prevent, either by fair means or foul, 
the return of such a traveller to his own country, as 
his success might ensure their ruin.” 

So satisfied were those best able to judge of 
the dangers and difficulties of the journey, from 
a long residence in Morocco, of the impossibility 
of Davidson succeeding, under the circumstances 
adverted to, that they strongly advised him to 
return to England; to give out that he had 
abandoned the attempt, and remain quiet until 
it was forgotten ; then to change his name, em- 
bark at London direct for Mogadore ; there to 
start as a petty trader, and, having then 
established commercial relations with the traders 
of the interior, join a kafila for the purpose of 

urchasing goods. ‘ Had Davidson,”’ says Mr. 

ay, “prudently adopted measures such as 
these, he could have penetrated into the interior 
to Timbuctoo, or even farther if he had pleased; 
nobody would have heard of his journey, or if 
they had, they would not have thought it worth 
while to murdera mere petty trader of Mogadore, 
who did not interfere in any way with them, 
and who had every appearance of being a needy 
man, and of having, on that account, under- 
taken the journey himself, instead of sending 
an agent. * * I attribute the failure of all our 
travellers in their attempts to penetrate into the 
interior of Africa to the notoriety with which 
their perilous journey has been undertaken, 
thus exciting the jealousy of both natives and 
foreigners. Ihave not much faith in Caillie’s 
accounts : he may have been at Timbuctoo, but 
if he has accuracy as a draftsman, it does rot 
appear to have been his forte. I showed to 
a native of Timbuctoo the sketch he gives 
of that town, and the man neither recognized 
the forms of the houses nor the situation of the 
town itself; although on being shown other 
drawings of cities and villages with which he 
was also acquainted, he at once named the 
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Ietters of Elizabeth Charlotte Duchess of Or- 
leans, Sc.—([ Briefe, §c. an die Raugrdfin 
Louise. | 

[Second Notice.] 

We cannot open our second notice better than 

with a sketch of Louis the Fifteenth, in the bud 

af promise :-— 

Our little king hereisin perfect health, thank God ! 
and has never been ill, indeed. He is very lively and 
never remains a moment in one posture, To tell the 
truth, he is quite an untamed child. They let him 
pave just his own way in everything, for fear they 
should make him poorly ; I am persuaded that if 
he was corrected he would not be so passionate— 
but every one wishes to be in the king’s favour, young 
as he is. * * He has a smart figure and a clever 
wit, but is quite a bad child; loves nobody except his 
former governess—no one else in the world—takes 
ayersions to people without any cause, and loves to 
say something piquant. I am notin his favour; but 
that does not trouble me, for by the time when he 
will come to reign, I shall have left this world, and 
be independent of his caprice.... When I tell my 
son to beware of ill-disposed people, he answers me 
with a smile, and says, “ Vous saves bien, Made., 
quon ne peust evitter ce que Dieu vous a le tout 
temps destines, ainsi si je le suis a perir, je ne le poerris 
evitter; ainsi je feres ce que qui est raisonable pour 
ma conservation, mais rien dextraordinaire.” My 
son has studied well, has a good memory, and knows 
how to talk on all subjects, speaks remarkably well 
in public; but he is a man, and has his faults, like 
others; yet all that is bad in him is only against 
himself, for towards everybody beside himself he is 
only too good. To your wishes for him I say, with 
all my heart, Amen. 

Madame de Berri’s style of diet is curious, 
and may find admirers :— 

Madame de Berri eats little at dinner ; but how is 
it possible that she should ? for she lies in bed and 
eats a load of cheesecakes, of all sorts, and never gets 
up till twelve. Then, about two o’clock, she goes to 
the dinner-table, eats but little, withdraws about 
three, but takes no walk. At four they bring her 
salads, cheesecakes, and fruit; then, about ten, she 
goes to supper, and eats until twelve, goes to bed 
about one or two o'clock, and, to help her digestion, 
she drinks the strongest brandy. 

To return to the promising young king :— 

Our young king pays me every year a couple of 
visits, much against his own will ; for he cannot bear 
me. I believe it is because I have twice said to him 
that it does not beseem a great king like himself to 
beso mutinous and opinionated. * * I don’t believe 
there can be found such another clever and comely 
child in the world as our little infant princess: she 
has the reflections of a person of thirty. Yesterday 
the said, “* On dit que quand on meurt a mon age 
qu’on est sauves et va droit en paradis; que je serois 
heureusse donc si le bon Dieu me voulloit prendre.” 
I fear the child has too much understanding, and will 
not live long. One is quite frightened to hear her 
talk so. She has the prettiest manners in the world, 
s very fond of me, &c. &c. I am not on bad terms, 
just now, with the young king. I played a rare joke 
on his jealous tutors the other day. He had a fit of 
the windy colic, so I slipped a little billet into his 
hand. Marshal de Villeroi looked quite embarrassed, 
and asked me, very seriously, “ Madam, what billet 
have you given the king?” I replied, that it was a 
recipe against the colic. “ But none must prescribe 
remedies save the king's physician,” said he. “Oh,” 
said I, “ Monsieur Dodart will approve of this, for it 
sonly a little song, You can read it, if you like.’ 
So he read it. 

We have often to take off the point from the 
anecdotes of the Duchess—a process not very 
favourable, certainly, to a spirited translation. 

Her love of gossip remained till her last days; 
and after her journey to the coronation of Louis 
the Fifteenth, at Rheims, when rapidly failing in 
strength, she still promises more news: ‘ If God 
spare me till to-morrow, I will send you a full 

ription of the coronation—nothing in the 
vorld could be more beautiful!” We regret 
that we cannot treat our readers with a richer 
banquet of the good things in this correspon- 





dence: but the honest Duchess has not the art 
of giving to her stories those neat and innocent 
turns for which Autolycus was so famous in his 
songs. Instead of the graceful periphrases 
which the French supplies, the Duchess pre- 
ferred the use of German as plain and blunt as 
herself. We may take a few more specimens of 
gossip at random :— 

It is a droll story this of the Duke de Chartres’ 
marriage ; but I must not send it by the post. By the 
bye, I have heard a story told, that at Metz, in the 
Reformed Church, a lady came to be married to such 
a mere boy that the parson said to her, * Pressentes 
vous cest enfant pour estre pabtisses?” So might it 
be said to the Countess of Limburgh with her eighteen- 
years-old hushand.” 

Here we have a short notice of the widow of 
James the Second of England :— 

I write to you to-day with a troubled heart, and all 
yesterday I was weeping. Yesterday morning, about 
seven o'clock, the good, pious, and virtuous Queen 
of England died at St. Germains. She must be in 
heaven. She kept not a dollar for herself, but gave 
all away to the poor, maintaining several families. 
She never in her life did wrong to any one ; and when 
you would tell her a story about anybody, she would 
say, “Si c’est mal de quelqu’un je vous prie ne me le 
ditte pas; je n’aime pas les histoires qui attaquent 
la réputation.”” She bore her misfortunes with the 
greatest patience, and not from simplicity, for she had 
a good understanding, was very agreeable in conver- 
sation, could laugh and joke very pleasantly, She 
often praised our Princess of Wales. I loved this 
Queen much, and her death has caused me much 
sorrow. 

Whenever the Duchess touches upon the 
character of Mad. de Maintenon, her German 
becomes energetic beyond our powers of trans- 
lation :— 

Such baseness as we have here was never known 
before in the world, I believe. It verifies the old 
German proverb,“ Where the devil cannot get in, he 
sends an old woman ;” for all the evil comes from 
that old Maintenon, who is eighty-four years old, and 
the Princess of Ursin, who is seventy-seven. These 
two old witches have made a conspiracy for my son‘s 
destruction ; the first because she would like to have 
her pet, the Duke de Maine, on the throne, and the 
second for no reason whatever, unless my son has told 
her that she is old. Iam sure he has done her no 
other wrong ; yet these two, with all their set, perse- 
cute my son detestably, and as long as they live he 
must expect no peace in the world. 

“From gay to grave” the Duchess makes 
easy transitions :— 

A lady of quality, of the name of Henderson, fell 
ill at Maestricht, and lay in such a deep lethargy 
that she could neither move hand nor tongue, nor 
give any sign of life, only she could see and hear. 
They placed a great crucifix before her bed, with 
siwer candlesticks, hung the room and her bed in 
black cloth, all according to Catholic customs with 
the dead ; but when she heard them giving orders for 
the coffin to be brought, she made such an effort that 
her tongue was loosened, and she cried out, “ Away 
with all this, and bring me something to eat and 
drink !” All who were in the chamber were so ter- 
rified that they tumbled over one another in a heap. 
The lady lived three years afterwards. 


Here is a hasty outline of a domestic tragedy : 

I have known this woman of the name of La Per- 
sillie, who comes of good parentage, and had good 
property. You might easily see that she had been 
well educated, and she played very well upon the 
guitar. Even in her greatest fury of distraction, when 
she was for murdering everybody, if you could put 
the guitar into her hand, as soon as she began to play 
she recovered herself, and was calm again. The 
poor woman was crazed with sorrows, for she has had 
terrible misfortunes. Two brothers, whom she heartily 
loved, were assassinated in her presence. She hada 
husband, too, whom she loved, but he ran away with 
a worthless companion. She followed him as far as 
Copenhagen, but there he drove her from him, pre- 
tending that she was not his wife, but a crazy woman. 
These troubles, coming so closely one upon the other, 
made her crazy indeed, I pity her greatly. She was 





fond of me, and used to address me as “ Mon aimable ;” 
but whenever she came to see me I always had a 
guitar ready for her. Before she lost her senses, she 


suffered from severe head-aches, fancied that some 
one with the head of an ox ran against her head, and 
often exclaimed, “ Ah que cette teste de veau me 
fait mal,” &c. 

The Duchess suspected that the postmaster 
She might well be 


intercepted her letters. 
nervous about them :— 

The Abbé Dubois (she says) declares that he has 
nothing to do with the post, but that it all belongs to 
the Marquis de Porcy: that is just like a change 
from rotten eggs to stinking butter, for one is us bad 
as the other, and both of them would be better on 
the gallows than at court. If he has the curiosity, 
now, to read this letter, he will find his own praise ; 
as the old proverb says, “ Listeners hear no good of 
themselves.” They tell me that our good Germans 
are sadly corrupted, that nothing of the old German 
faith is left in the country, but that all the vices of 
foreign people have been imported: that grieves me 
exceedingly. They who have been in Holland find 
our Germans dirty, but to find Germans quite 
cleanly and agreeable, you have only to come to 
Paris, for nothing can be more swinish and offensive 
than the mode of living here. All the time I was at 
Heidelburgh, I read no romances, but since I have 
been here (at St. Cloud) I have read many—*‘ Astrée,” 
* Cleopatra,’ * Alefie,’ * Cassandre,’ * Poliscandre,’and 
many little romances beside—‘ Parcis et Celie, 
* Lissandre et Caliste,’ * Amadis’—but in this last, I 
have got no further than the seventeenth volume, 
and there are twenty-four to complete the work, 
‘Le Roman de Roman, Theagene et Cariclée,’ has 
some great curiosities in it. 

An atmosphere of hatred seems to have sur- 
rounded the French court, and almost to have 
mastered the German good-humour of the Du- 
chess. She writes bitterly of the report which 
was spread abroad, that the Regent had poisoned 
the Dauphin Louis, and his son, who both died 
within a year :— 

My son has not contented himself with proving his 
innocence, but has had all the informations laid before 
the Parliament to be preserved. He would like me 
to make myself comfortable here, but it is impossible; 
it is only to be hoped that I may have a fever soon, 
for I have promised not to leave Paris till I am ill. 
Headache is not reckoned an illness, for without that 
I can never live at Paris; but if I have a fever I 
shall get away to our pleasant St. Cloud. My son 
has, indeed, other things beside my comfort and plea- 
sure to occupy his attention. I believe, if he had his 
own way, he would support the oppressed; but to 
show you that he does not rule according to his own 
fancy, he hasone council for political affairs, another 
for ecclesiastical matters, another for foreign affairs, 
and so on. I have resolved never to mix myself with 
the affairs of the world, for (between you and me) 
France has been too long governed by women. 

Our extracts can give but_an inadequate idea 
of the contents of this thick volume, but they 
may serve to indicate its character. Though the 
correspondence here published contains less of 
historical interest than might be found in the 
letters to the Princess Sophia (if they stillexist), it 
gives us many of those minute touches of portrai- 
ture which, as Menzel says, ‘often reveal more 
of the physiognomy of an age than its greater 
matters of public history.” As to the publica- 
tion of some of the letters, with the names of 
English and French families, we are disposed to 
dissent from the editor’s opinion of its propriety. 
The letters give us a very full and clear idea of 
the character of their writer, whose descendants 
have played such prominent parts in modern his- 
tory. Of her second son, the notorious Regent 
of France, she gives us (allowance being made 
for her maternal indulgence) a fair portraiture. 
Louis, the son of the Regent, married the Mar- 
gravine Maria of Baden, and died in 1752. His 
son, Louis Philip, died in 1785, but left a son to 
sustain the reputation of the family. This was 
the well-known Egalité of the Revolution, and 
the father of the present King of the French, 
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The portrait of the Duchess stands out in bold 
relief from amid the crowded figures of her 
canvas, and presents to us a hearty German 
dame, not beautiful in person, but of a fair com- 
plexion, with light hair (of that mysterious shade 
styled auburn), an eye of some penetration, a 
mouth of some humour, and a plump, inelegant 
figure. Her natural disposition would have led 
her to a simple and cheerful style of living, in 
perfect contrast to the dissipated court in which 
she felt herself imprisoned. She loved a good 
hearty, coarse laugh, was a “ good hater’’ (witness 
Madame de Maintenon and her friends), and a 
good friend; had a good memory (though often 
complaining that it would not carry all she 
wished) for al] sorts of gossip, for comedies and 
tragedies, jests, or ‘‘ things horrible and awful ;” 
and, on the whole, possessed a mind superior to 
its surrounding topics, endowed with good com- 
mon sense and no logic. She cast her net into 
an ocean of gossip, and drew up fishes of every 
sort. Her style is the steeple-chase style, never 
hesitating a moment for such trifles as stops, 
capitals, or parentheses. Her gossipping mood 
did not leave her even in her last illness. Her 
letters, dated November 1722, show a disposition 
to maintain her threads of narrative, if time would 
allow. “I would be heartily willing to entertain 
you with more news,’’ says she, “ but my weak- 
ness will not let me.” 

St. Cloud, 12-21 November, 1722.—I hope, to- 
morrow morning, to send you the great account of 
the coronation, I know nothing new just now, ex- 
cept a report which has delighted my heart, viz. 
that my son has cast off his bad companions, and 
begins to think that such a life as he has led is too 
bad an example for the young king. May God assist 
him, and turn all things to his advantage and happi- 
ness, and give me also what will be profitable and 
comfortable for me! . . . Dear Louisa, I waste away 
hourly, suffer night and day, and all that is done for 
me seems of no avail. May the Almighty give me 
patience, for I have great need of it. Do not be too 
much troubled if you must lose me, for it will be for 
my happiness. 

We have found some passages in these letters 
closely resembling others that have been collected 
and published, addressed by her to the Princess 
of Wales, but, in such a systematic course of 
writing, the Duchess could not avoid self-repeti- 
tion. So faithful was she as a correspondent, 
that when her right arm was fractured by a fall 
from her horse in wolf-hunting, she contrived to 
scrawl a tolerably long letter with her left hand. 
Her time and all her best thoughts were expended 
upon this epistolary intercourse. At church, 
as she confesses, she slept; but sometimes, at least, 
read her Bible industriously in private. There 
seems to have been no sentimental poetry in her 
constitution. All her views cf places and scenery 
are personal. She talks of “ pretty,” ‘ pleasant,” 
“comfortable” places, but never “babbles of 
greén fields,” like Falstaff, dying, and many 
authors and authoresses living. Her fault was 
certainly the manifest pleasure with which she 
told scandalous stories; but we must remember 
her circumstances. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Silent Love: a Poem, by the late James Wilson, 
Esq.—James Wilson was, it appears, an apothecary 
at Paisley, who retired from business, and after re- 
siding with his mother for about four years, took to 
travelling, apparently, to divest himself of some 
mysterious melancholy. He died in 1807. In a 
sealed letter, the cause of his eccentricities was 
explained by means of the above poem, which, how- 
ever, still leaves the name of his passion’s object a 
secret. His mother survived him, and kept the docu- 
ment as a sacred deposit, which sometimes she men- 
tioned, but never exhibited. On her death, in 1832, 
it fell into the hands of the author's nephew; and 
when published, seems to have excited the admiration 
of the Scotch critics, ‘This could not have arisen 





from any peculiar novelty of imagery or boldness of 
expression, for simplicity and truth are its only claims 
to originality. That the Poet loved, and never told 
his love, either to its object or to any one else, is all 
its story. Hypochondriasis, or worse, madness, comes 
of such suppression of primal instincts, and perhaps, 
but for this poetical diversion, the worm preying at 
the heart might have proved an inappeasable tor- 
ment. It is soothing to imagine that the melodies 
uttered in this little book might have turned away the 
thoughts of the desolate writer from deadliest sugges- 
tions—that as the overflowings of a mind, tried and 
tempted, they were such relief as tardy tears are to 
the sorrow that was at first too deep for them, but 
which at length the sufferer weeps as fast 
As the Arabian tree 
Its medicinal gum. 
The poet was born of and for love. Then came “the 
inexpressive she,” who at once won his heart. Hence- 
forth, doubt and darkness blended with contempla- 
tion, and brought sickness and sadness, misanthropy, 
suspicion, and vain fears. The following passage is 
one of the best in the small volume :— 
I knew her home, and often passed that way, 
Sure as the sun performed his course each day ; 
Then at her lattice, beaming like the morn, 
Isaw the maid that made my heart forlorn ; 
Though by this heavenly hope the spell was reared, 
Our mutual prudence declaration feared ; 
Yet could I mark her straining. longing eyes, 
Beam like twin stars through partly-shrouded skics. 
Scoff not—for years I still pursued this art, 
In hopes to wile the angel to my heart ; 
In hopes to meet, to breathe the latent spell, 
And if unkind, to sigh and say farewell! 
Such things, I said, have been, and still may be— 
And so I sighed—no man e’er loved like me ! 
O! if the gods live on ambrosial food, 
By mortals named, nor seen, nor understood— 
So hope unseen by any eyes save mine, 
Fed my young heart with nutriment divine! 
Rear’d me to feel with glowing soul of joy, 
The charms of love, though otherwise a boy. 
The cup was sweet, I drank its deepest drop, 
And still relied on never-dying hope.— 
O Hope! thou sweet deceiver of the world! 
Thy banner is too temptingly unfurled— 
How many seek thy phantom form to trace, 
Till sorrow clouds the sunshine of the face ! 
Led on and on by thy delusive sway, 
Till youth and beauty languish both away,— 
Till undeceived, we murmur but in vain— 
For who can turn to youth's gay morn again! 
Ah me! if {should own thy sov'reign power, 
Who dares to biame? See budsin every bower, 
Whose lives are like to man’s, a fleeting day— 
Nursed up in hope to blossom and decay ! 
Rear’d by the dewy smiles of laughing morn, 
Behold the rose adorn its native thorn,— 
At mid-day throwing forth its rich perfume,— 
At evening bending sadly o'er its tomb, 
Yet in its death a fragrance leaves behind, 
Like retrospective thoughts within the mind! 
* * * * 


She was a child when first our glances met, 

Now womanhood upon her brow hid set; 

Still look’d she lovely, lovelier than before! 

A creature every eye might well adore, 

At least I thought so—love may have the power 

To make the meanest weed appear a flower,— 

Look through a medium always soft and kind, 

Like distant landscapes pictured on the mind ! 

Love gazes through a focus of its own, 

To other eyes unseen and all unknown; 

So, if she still was lovely to my eye, ° 

What should I care though all her charms deery, 

I scarcely wished that other eyes should see 

Her chastened worth. No man e’er loved like me! 
But we must forbear, else we might present the 
reader with the lover's apostrophe to love—his reve- 
rential determinations to maintain his secret—the 
feelings which he experienced whenever the name, 
which his own lips might never pronounce, was men- 
tioned in his heering—with the spell which he found 
belonged to absence, and with other evidence of the 
“soul-consuming and unspoken pain,” which made 
such platonic and unconfessed affection one long 
delicious agony. 

Philip; a Tragedy, by Alfieri, translated by C. 0. 
Childe. An indifferent translation, of not one of the 
best dramas of the great Italian tragic poet. 

Buds of Thought.—A century of original, and an 
equal number of selected, enigmas, charades, and 
conundrums; some of them not without merit, and 
all sufficiently amusing. 

Euphrosyne,by H. von Mensch.—An air of mystery 
is thrown over this brochure by the printers’ advertise- 
ment, who hope in it that they have duly fulfilled 
the intentions of its unknown author. It is, however, 
after all, only a series of aphorisms, requiring no 
secresy. Some of them are good, e. g. “ Let us 
decide :—is the merit in believing, or in believing the 








truth 7°“ Only very candid persons are ever in the 
wrong.” —“ There isa divine love that looks upward 
and a yet more divine love that looks downwards. "__ 
“It is discovered that religion is a revelation not of 
the littleness but the greatness of man; of the divinity 
that hedges in his double nature; and asceticism 
self-abnegation, humility, are denyings of the goodness 
of God, the beauty of his human work, and the perfec. 
tion of his world.” Only truth can be understood 
and by truth. We do not understand, because our 
minds are too idle, too false, or too prejudiced to gee 
truly, or too small and too ignorant to see the whole, 
We can not understand, because there is no reality, no 
principle, in a word, no truth to be understood: it is 
a mere clatter of words or notions, or disjointed bits 
of facts, in a word, falsehood, that fills our eyes and 
ears.” These sayings are right in principle, and 
terse enough in expression. 

The Illustrated Natural Philosophy, by W. Mar- 
tin.—Designed for a manual of modern science for 
schools and families. The author proposes a system 
of interrogation by which, he says, the educator and 
his pupil shall be equally elevated, and education 
itself raised to the rank of a science. The book jg 
carefully compiled, neatly printed, and variously 
illustrated. 

Recollections of Travels in Cuba and North and South 
America, [ Reise-erinnerungen, &c.] by Edward Otto. 
—The writer is a botanist, and travelled chiefly for 
the sake of finding botanical curiosities ; and, as he 
had often to follow in the footsteps of Alexander 
Humboldt, (to whose travels he sometimes modestly 
refers the reader for descriptions of various objects,) 
his recollections are of no remarkable interest. 

The Opinions of Professor David F. Strauss.—This 
is a letter to the burgomaster and professors of Zurich, 
as the writer’s defence against the popular riots 
which occurred on his election to the professorship of 
Theology at the University of Zurich. The opinions 
of the author of *The Life of Jesus* are too well 
known to German scholars for us to enlarge upon 
them. 

Scrofula—its nature, causes, and treatment, by W. 
Tyler Smith, M.B.—Scrofula is the great curse of 
civilized man. No wonder then that numerous books 
are written upon the subject. Some of these have 
for their object the drawing attention to the author, 
as skilled in the cure of the diseases it produces, 
whilst others have the much more laudable object in 
view of stating or combining known facts in order to 
complete our knowledge of its causes and effects. 
To the latter class belongs Dr. Tyler Smith’s book. 
It is a clever and compendious résumé of most that 
is at present known on the subject of scrofula. In 
treating his subject the author has availed himself of 
all the light that modern science has thrown on the 
subject. In conelusion, he gives a chapter on the 
* Royal Touch,” and to our mind presents a satisfac- 
tory explanation of that singular exercise of royal be- 
nignity. There can, we think, be little doubt but that 
the permanent influence of hope, in the mind, under 
favourable circumstances, would in certain cases pro- 
duce such a change in the state and habits of the 
diseased person as might lead to enough cases of 
cure to establish the reputation of this “ sovereign 
remedy.” This, however, was not the assigned cause 
at the time; and when disbelief in a special power 
from heaven gained ground, then the cures became 
less frequent, and at last altogether inefficacious. 
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FLORA MACDONALD. 

Ir is recorded by Mr. Chambers, in his History of 
the Rebellion of 1745, that this celebrated woman, 
after her liberation from confinement, for having aided 
the escape of the young Pretender, “ was received 
into the house of the Dowager Lady Primrose, where 
she was visited by crowds of the fashionable world, 
who paid her such homage as would have turned the 
heads of ninety-nine of a hundred women of any age, 
country, or condition. On her mind they produced 
no effect but that of surprise. She had only, she 
thought, performed an act of common humanity ;”’ and 
the author adds, “* Lord Mahon mentions, but I do 
not know upon what authority, that a subscription to 
the amount of 15002. was raised for her in London.” 
—Within the last few months, letters (addressed to 
Mr. Thomas Clerk, merchant, London, and which 
had been previously sold as waste paper!!!) have 
fallen into my hands, throwing some light on the 
subject of the subscription alluded to, and as any 
information relative to the Pretender and his ad- 
herents cannot fail to be of historical interest, the 
publication of the letters may not be unacceptable 
tothe readers of the Atheneum. The first in order 
of date is a holograph letter of our heroine :— 

“Sir.—Few days agoe yours of the 26th March 
came to hand, by which I understand my Lady 
Primrose hath lodged in your hands for my behoof 
6271. sterling, and that her Ladyship had in veiw to 
add more, of which you would aquent me, so as to 
senda proper discharge to my Lady, which I am ready 
doe, how soon you are pleas’d to advise me, and as I 
am to have security to my friends satisfaction on Sir 
James M‘Donalds estate,* its design’d the whole 
shoud be payed next May to John M‘Kinzie, of 
Delvin, writter att Edn® of which my father in law 
spock to Kenneth M‘Kinzie, attorney, who will give 
you proper derections, at the same time shall be glad 
to hear from you as oft as you pleas, in order I may 
observe such directions as my Lady will be pleas’d to 
give you concerning me ; I was uneasie befor the re- 
cipt of your letter that my Lady was not well, have- 
ing wrott frequently to her Ladyship, but has had no 
return. Please be so good as to offer my humble 
duty to my Lady and Mrs. Drelincourt. 

An [ an, Sir, your most humble serv‘, 
“Kingsborrow, April 23rd, 1751. Lora M‘Donaxp.” 

Many of the readers of the Atheneum may recol- 
lect a certain mysterious personage, called Cordwell 
Firebras, mentioned in Mr. Ainsworth's * Miser's 
Daughter,’ as the agent of the Jacobite party. In 
the following letter from Lady Primrose, we find the 
Knight had something todo with the 627/., no doubt 





* Sir James M‘Donald was son of Lady Margaret M‘Don- 
ald; he died at Rome, 1766, having succeeded to the Baro- 
hetcy on the death of his father Sir Alexander, in 1746. 





therefore can exist as to the quarter from whence 
that money was derived :— 

“ Sir,—I beg the favour of you to send me by the 
bearer forty pounds, and to lett me know if you have 
not received from Sir Cordrel Firebrace six hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds on my account, as allso if 
you have wrot as I desired you about Miss Mack- 
donals money. I am, Sir, your humble serv‘, 

“May 6th, 1751. A. PRIMEROSE.” 

The next letter is from John Mackenzie, men- 
tioned in Flora’s letter. The writer was evidently 
aware that the 627/. was only a portion of his client’s 
money, for he says he has powers from her to draw 
* for 6271. of her money” :— 

“ Sir,—I have powers from Mrs. Flora M‘Donald 
to draw on you for 627/, of her money, impress’t in 
your hands by Lady Primrose; but tho’ the 
money is wanted, I incline not to draw till again ad- 
vised by you, that ther’s no obstacle to remove, 
You propose in your letter to her a receipt or dis- 
charge to Lady Primrose, which may be had, if I 
were sure what form may please, and therefore I 
wish you would concert that with Mr. Kenneth 
Mackenzie in St. Martin’s Lane, and I undertake to 
return it. I subjoin to this a copy of all that appears 
to me to be necessary. You will advise me when I 
am at freedome to draw. And I am, Sir, your most 
humble servant, Jo. MACKENZIE, 

“ Writer to the Signet.” 
“Edinburgh, 11th May, 1751.” 

“T, Mrs. Flora M‘Donald, wife of Allan 
M‘Donald, younger, of Kingsburrow, hereby confess 
that the Right Honb'. the Lady Primrose has fairly 
and fully paid and delivered to me, or to my order, 
all money of mine intrusted to, or imprest in her 
hands, which I gratefully acknowledge and discharge 
her Ladyship accordingly. I take such a wriling as 
this to be all that my Lady will think requisite.” 

It does not appear from the correspondence how 
the sum of 6272. was paid; but I think it may be 
assumed that it was distinct from the 800/. the sub- 
ject of the next letter, for the latter sum is stated (in 
effect) to be a portion of Flora’s money lodged by 
Lady Primrose:— — 

“ Sir, —Agreeable to yoursof the 18th of May, Thave 
valued on you of this date, to the order of Messrs. 
Thomas & Adam Fairholms, for the eight hundred 
pounds sterling, ef Mrs. Flora M‘Donald’s money, 
which Lady Primrose lodged in your hands. The dis- 
charge my lady proposed, and whereof I sent youa copy 
in my last, shall be transmitted as soon as in course of 
post it can return from the Isle of Sky. I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, Jo. MACKENZIE.” 

“ Edinburgh, 4th June, 1751.” 

Accompanying this letter is one of the same date 
from Messrs. Fairholme, of Edinburgh, transmitting 
the bill for 800/. This bill I also possess ; it bears 
no impress, however, of its being at all connected with 
Flora M‘Donald, except by an indorsement in the 
handwriting of Mr. Clerk, thus,— 

“Lady Primrose. Jo. Mackenzie's drat for Mrs. 
M‘Donald, 10th June, 1751, 8007.” 

The discharge alluded to by John Mackenzie ap- 
pears not to have been sent until some time after- 
wards, for the letter transmitting it is dated in the 
November of the same year. 

“Sir,—The inclosed discharge, tho’ of an old 
date, came but lately to my hands, and being out of 
town for a fortnight past is the reason you did not 
receive it so much sooner. Mrs. M‘Donald’s obliga- 
tions to good Lady Primrose’s generosity, are such 
that both she and her friends would be to blame if 
dilatory in anything that may give my Lady the 
least satisfaction, and if the inclosed is not sufiiciently 
ample it will be renewed in any other form desired. 
[ am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

Jo, MackENZzIE.” 

Edinburgh, Nov. 2, 1751.” 

Unfortunately the discharge was not found with 
the foregoing letters, but we may reasonably infer 
from the correspondence, that the amount in the 
aggregate which Flora received from Lady Prim- 
rose’s agent was very nearly the sum stated by Lord 
Mahon in his History of England. I am, &c., 

Rosert Coie. 

57, Upper Norton Street, Portland Place. 








MODERN POETRY. 

WI1t you allow me to step in between your Cor- 
respondents Bera and Sigma? I cannot allow the 
use of such unqualified and vague terms as “ passion,” 
“excitement,” * invisible sympathy which keeps all 
creation in its flow,” in criticism. Yet I am aware 
that Beta may find a precedent for such a style in 
Mr. Landor, who, in his colloquy between Southey 
and Porson on the merits of Wordsworth, lays down, 
as his final canon of criticism, a rule something like 
this, that “high poetry produces excitement, and 
inferior poetry produces repose.” Surely he might 
as well explain, in this one-sided style, the solar 
system, either by the centripetal or the centrifugal 
force, instead of Loth. Is it not just the balance 
between these qualities in which the excellence of 
every work of art or nature consists? For what is 
unqualified excitement but dissipation or madness, 
and what is utter repose but sleep—death? So much 
for the canon of excitement, which would make 
brandy good poetry. Mr, Landor must learn to 
qualify and fill up his terms before using them in his 
canons, or such consequences must follow from 
them. So Beta says. “the power of a poet over 
the passions, is the only sound criterion of the class 
of poets to which he belongs.” Well, that may 
be true; it is one of those abstract and hollow 
canons which may be filled up either with truth or 
falsehood, just as you define your terms. What 
“power” co you mean? the power to raise or to 
control? or both? And what passions do you 
mean? Does the power of exciting envy or hatred 
make a man a great poet? Oh no! But your canon, 
as it stands, says so. All such grand but hollow ab- 
stractions beleng to the-——art of writing nothing. 
But I wish to agree both with Beta and Sigma ; for 
there are sound points in their letters which are ne- 
cessary to qualify each other. 

I think, then, that Beta is right in claiming from 
our poets more of the clear, popular common sense 
of Crabbe ; while Sigma is equally right in saying, 
that to gain popular interest, the poet must make no 
sacrifice of true excellence and purity in his heart. 
Iam sure that the Atheneum, which, above every 
English journal with which I am acquainted, has 
contended against false popularizing in all the other 
aits, would never countenance it in the parent-art of 
Poetry. Sigma is right in saying, that our reflective 
and meditative poetry is a genuine production of our 
times; but Beta approaches a sound canon of poetical 
criticism, when he lays down the rule, that abstract 
principles must be put forth in human life and 
action to make poetry—that the poet’s concern is not 
with sublimity, beauty, virtue, &c., but with sublime 
deeds, beautiful women, virtuous men, and their 
works. Only we must not confine the terms Life. 
and Action to the apparently great and mighty move- 
ments of human history, but remember that the in- 
terior life, as well as the exterior, demands a place 
in poetry; that the patience of a poor, common day- 
labourer, or a sick child, is as truly a human action 
as the achievement of the warrior on the battle field 
—that “Emily,” in‘ The White Doe of Rylstone,’ 
is as true a heroine as Minerva, in the Iliad. In the 
tendency to mere abstract assertion instead of dra- 
matic representation lics, certainly, the great failing 
of Wordsworth ; and it would be a serious defect if 
he professed to take the place of all other poets, 
The whole abstract doctrine of *The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ is, that “ virtue finds its reward ;” but that line 
for a schoolboy’s copy-book is not exactly equal to 
Goldsmith's charming little novel. Yet we must 
not say that Wordsworth stirs no passions. He has 
his own favourite feelings, which he awakens with a 
masterly music of his own, Blame not the solemn 
organ because it refuses to imitate the sprightly viol. 
Ts there no profound pity awakened by the tale of 
‘Margaret’? Do not the very lines move heavily 
under the burden of her long, dull grief? Is there 
no pathos in * Michael’? Tot capita, tot sensus. 
While Beta complains of the coldness of Wordsworth, 
and admires the passionate strength of Byron, there 
are others who can read the * Giaour,’ * Mazeppa,’ 
and * Parisina,’ with no interruption worse than a 
yawning-fit, reserving their feelings for ‘Ruth’ and 
‘Emily’ of Rylstone. But, on the whole, the re- 
mark of Beta on the deficiency of dramatic action 
applies to Wordsworth, as it does to the greater part 
of modern poetry. Sigma says, that this meditative 
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eharacter is a genuine influence from the present 
age: but this does not prove it genuine as poetry 
for all ages. Still its wide-spread prevalence indicates 
a necessity for such a class of poetry. If we take 
up the latest volumes of French, German, and 
English poetry, we find in all the same meditative 
and sentimental tone. There is, evidently, a defect 
in this school of poetry, great enough to point us 
forward to the coming of a better time, for dramatic 
and lyrical poetry. But what will be the character 
of this coming developement of immortal poesy ? 
Who will tell us? The next great poet. He will 
bring his own canons with him. We have not faith in 
theory. A Homer will not always arise when Aris- 
totle waves his wand. Yet criticism may do a little 
towards preparing the way for such a poet, chiefly by 
showing what is not to be done. A promiscuously 
kind criticism (like that of many of our newspapers, 
if it deserve the name) which lets everything pass, 
and would bid every false growth live, is, by no 
means, suited to keep a clear way open for genius. 
On the other hand, some credit is due to the 
Atheneum, for its negative treatment of several 
modern productions of the would-be epic and dra- 
matic muses. By removing the false, we leave room 
for the true. 

I agree both with Beta and Sigma on the merits 
of Tennyson. With Sigma I admire his fine imagina- 
tion: with Beta I desire of him more of popular 
clearness and strength. See Béranger’s Preface to 
his songs, in which he points ont the advantages of 
strength, boldness, and clearnes#derived from writing 
for the people. There is an earnest and truthful 
spirit in Tennyson. His ‘ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange,’ is a fine picture of a desolate soul. His 
* Deserted House,’ and many other short lyrics, are 
genuine expressions of human feeling. Campbell's 
songs, we need not say,are genuine lyrical inspirations, 
We only want the same spirit bestowed upon other 
themes less notable, but quite as sublime, as battles 
by sea or land. Moore is most mellifluous; but there 
is no such world as he sings of, and, worse still, there 
never can be. Crabbe had not enough sweetness in 
his truth. The fancies of Coleridge were too refined 
and delicate for popular use. Wilson is too rhapsodi- 
cal and dreamy for the people. William and Mary 
Howitt deserve mention, as having a popular tone in 
their writings. Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, and 
many similar minds, were too monotonous in their 
melancholy, to hold the public attention long. Barry 
Cornwall has lyrical genius; but he will never get 
the people to sing his song of an * Old Cherry-tree,’ 
with the chorus *Oh the Old Cherry-tree!” Brown- 
ing is too mystical and historical in his themes. 
Horne’s ‘ Orion,’ though published at the price of a 
half-penny, can never be an epic for the million. 

But to come to the point of all Beta’s observations. 
I reckon his letter of some importance, and am glad 
that you have given it a place in your journal, be- 
cause it expresses, forcibly, the feeling, if not of the 
whole public, whom Beta assumes to be on his side, 
yet of a considerable portion of that public. It calls 
attention to the fact of a separation between the 
world of Poetry and polite literature and the world 
of every-day life in which the thousands toil—to the 
fact that the literary world addresses itself too 
much inwardly, to its own constituents, rather than 
outwardly, to the great society of humanity—that 
books are made too much from books and for books, 
rather than from life and for life. This is, indeed, a 
matter worthy of attention, if literature is to be, not 
merely the amusement of the few, but a light and 
guilance for the people. It points us to the opening 
field for literary enterprise, where the new and the 
true is to be found. The interest of our times is todo 
something towards equalizing the vast difference be- 




















































































tween the world of literature and the unlettered world 


around it. If we feel dissatisfaction and weariness 
amid our literary luxuries, it is to teach us that we 
should diffuse to others what we have enjoyed, and 
then we may hope for new delight in sympathy with 
those newly awakening to pleasures with which we 
have been made familiar. Coleridge, with all his 
love of philosophical abstractions, showed that earnest 
desire for a union between our literature and our life, 
which has become one of the characteristic features 
of our age. The realization of this desire is still but 
in its infancy ; yet something is doing towards it, as 


numerous volumes on social evils and their remedies, 
show plainly. But we must have writers of true 
poetic genius to carry out this tendency. It is not 
by dry rules and maxims that the good will be done ; 
but by books with some inspiration in them, pervaded 
by the spirit of hopefulness and poetry which is 
necessary to sustain us in our intercourse with the 
miseries about us. All the reports we have of the 
sad condition of our poor population, of the hardships 
and oppressions which imbitter the existence of so 
many members of our social system, will not animate 
us to the work of improvement, unless some brighter 
spirits give us their visions of a better day, toward 
which we may strive in hope. To this work we must 
call our poets and imaginative writers home. I esteem 
Charles Dickens, as an example of what may be done 
to intimate the better by showing the actual, though 
his writings are injured in value by their propensity 
towards the eccentric and extravagant, and by ex- 
hibiting such peculiarities of character as form no 
general types. 

Even in our dullest towns and villages many pic- 
tures may be found for a Crabbe endowed with the 
spirit of a Goldsmith, a spirit not content with de- 
picting the face of misery, but determined to find 
gleams of beauty even amid desolation; a spirit 
hopeful and faithful enough to look patiently into 
the real, and see through it into the better and 
brighter visions beyond it. Ifthe modern poet finds 
the realms of the Epic and the Drama exhausted, if 
his ideal guests refuse to come at his call, let him 
“go forth into the highways and hedges” of human 
life, and invite the poor to his feast. 

The poet is called to fulfil his part in restoring 
amity to this broken world ; but in striving for this 
glorious object he may fall into one of these two 
mistakes: either he may sacrifice to the present 
power of realities the visions of ideal beauty and 
perfection with which he is endowed, and so sink 
down to celebrate the things that are, without min- 
gling the voice of prophecy of better days in his song ; 
or, on the other hand, disgusted with the hopeless 
spectacle of unimproving realities, he may flee away 
from the actual world and take refuge in the imagina- 
tion, employing himself only upon the creations of 
fancy. The middle course, the true way of transmu- 
tation, or rather new creation, upon the basis of life’s 


true excellence. And here a firm resolution, a pene- 
trating observation, a good cheerful faith, and a spirit 
of patience and hopefulness, are as necessary to the 
formation of a true poetical mind, in the present 
state of the world, as the possession of a vigorous 
and rich imagination. The lamp of Aladdin must 
be carried into the midst of life’s realities by the hand 
of the poet, and then the abode of poverty and deso- 
lation, that before had no attractions for the eye, will 
reveal its treasures, and new gems will sparkle in 
the light of all-cheering poetry. ‘T'o plant the field 
of a great epic poem on the present theatre of human 
life, and to explain all the obscurities of Divine Pro- 
vidence and our destiny in an epic celebration of the 
progress of universal humanity, would indeed be such 
a work of faith and insight as we can hardly expect ; 
but though the whole field of human life and history 
is not bathed in light, or gilded with poetic lustre, 
here and there bright gleams, encouraging rays, shine 
out; and it is upon these that the lyric poet must 
fix his attention, as the illustration of these favoured 
portions of humanity will cast a hopeful radiance 
over the whole field. For the cheering lyric a wide 
field is open. And if the poet is discouraged by the 
difficulties which seem likely to attend his first labours, 
or if he forebodes that the few poetical materials 
which the actual world, at first sight, presents, will 
very soon be exhausted, let him be reassured with 
the words of Augustine, * Let us not fear that fresh 
supplies will fail while we duly employ what we have. 
More and more will be given to those who benevo- 
lently expend their wealth.” To cease theoretical 
writing, let us say that Thomas Hood’s ‘ Song of the 
Shirt’ indicates a better school of poetry for our day 
than any of our dramatic or epic attempts. Perhaps 
these remarks have wandered a little way from the 
letters of Beta or Sigma which suggested them. To 
return’ Beta complains of the meditative character 
of modern poetry, and demands of it more life, action, 
and passion, more accordance with the feelings and 





the tone of our modern poetry and fiction, and our 


realities, is hard to follow; but this alone can lead to | 


tative tone as in accordance with the intellectual con- 
dition of the age. How can both be right ? Sigma 
may be right respecting the past, and Beta may be 
right respecting the future. This is the case. ‘The 
genius of poetry having exhausted her ancient stores, 
and grown weary of her ancient gods and heroes, her 
battle-fields, her Parnassus and Olympus, her knights 
and feats of chivalry, her Grecian beauties and Orien. 
tal splendours, yea, being tired of her Dantean Jp. 
ferno and Miltonic Paradise, no longer inclined to 
wander with Thalaba over Arabian, nor with Kehama 
through Indian, mythology, nor to sing of ‘Giaours’ 
and ‘ Corsairs,’ or * Loves of the Angels,’ in a world 
where there are neither giaours, corsairs, nor angels ; 
in this fit of desolation she has stood awhile, Wrapt 
in meditation, not singing heartily, but only murmur. 
ing, now and then, indistinct thoughts of better thingy 
tocome. Yet in this meditative mood no time hag 
been lost, nor has she failed to make progress, quiet 
but sure. Great thoughts have visited her and lodged 
for ever in her bosom. She has learned that other 
matters are more worthy of song than bloody fields 
of human warfare, or fancied realms of epicurean 
bliss. She has learned that mood “ which with the 
lofty sanctifies the low.” She has thought of the poor, 
She has learned to know herself as the servant, not 
of princes, warriors, and imaginary angels, but of uni. 
versal humanity. She has resolved to go forth into the 
dwellings of men throughoutall lands, and to cheerand 
elevate by her songs the sons of toil and subjects of 
sorrow. She has refused to lend her aid to any selfish 
sect or party, to any institution opposed to truth, 
freedom and happiness. All these great intentions 
are to be fulfilled in the future; and they who would 
be her faithful servants and develope her thoughts, 
either lyrically or dramatically, must carefully study 
these results of her meditative mood, and not en- 
deavour to restore the past, from which the aspect of 
Poetry is turned away. Tuer, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Athens, April 21, 1844. 
Your kindness in inserting Mr. Finlay’s letter on 
the state of the remains ef ancient Athens, and the 
labours of the Archeological Society, last August, 
induces me to hope you may not deem some notice 
of the views of the Archeological Society intrusive. 
This society has, with the aid of the subscriptions of 
the English committee, terminated the restoration of 
the Temple of the Wingless Victory. Not only was 
this an object of primary necessity, but the former 
work (not having been terminated) was in a course 
of destruction, as unfortunately demonstrated by the 
fali of one of the replaced columns. It appears, by 
the Report sent to the English committee for the 
use of subscribers (Messrs. Bossange & Co., Great 
Marlborough Street), that a capital and a drum of a 
column have been supplied, as well as several small 
transverse marble beams, which have enabled as 
many lacunaria te be placed in their proper position 
as could be found. The architraves have also been 
placed on the columns, and the whole of the frieze 
on the east side. The whole is firmly connected to- 
gether, and the three relievos of Winged Victories, 
which formed part of a balustrade round the temple, 
are placed in safety within its walls. Though the 
traces of the balustrade remain on the north side of 
the temple, it has been deemed most advisable to 
preserve them separately. Two pieces of the frieze, 
probably built into the Turkish bastion below, and 
the four pieces in the British Museum, are still want 
ing, but the effect of the temple is perfect as regards 
its principal front. The bases of all the columns of 
the Propyleum have been long since cleared from 
the earth which reached to half their height ; and the 
Pinacotheca now forms a clean and orderly museum 
for the preservation of inscriptions and small frage 
ments of sculpture. From the Propyieum to the Par- 
thenon, and from the Parthenon to the Erechtheium, 
the whole of the rubbish has been removed down to 
the rock, so that the perspective effect of the great 
temple has been restored ; it is, however, to be re- 
gretted, that the great expense of this labour (for 
in some places the soil and stones were ten feet high) 
has prevented the principle being carried out by the 
removal of the larger fragments of marble which en- 
cumber the ground. To save expense, too, and to 
preserve a vast number of sculptured fragments of 





movements of the people. Sigma justifies this medi- 


different eras, the conservator of antiquities has im- 
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pedded them in low walls of plaster, which injures 
the general effect. When means have been afforded 
to clear the great space beyond the Parthenon at 
the eastern end of the Acropolis, these remains may 
be arranged conveniently, and a proper place chosen 
fora simple building to be used as an Acrorolitan 
Museum. This would render it possible to pull down 
the several Venetian casemates, &c., which so much 
destroy the effect of the beautiful buildings in the 
centre and western part of the Acropolis, The in- 
terior of the Parthenon has been cleared of the 
Turkish mosque in its centre which had become 
dangerous, and could it now be relieved of the huge 
fragments of the Christian church (at its east end), 
the whole area would be displayed in the pristine 
proportions of its beauty, excepting always the in- 
terior of the columns, which (thanks to the builders 
of mosque and church) have wholly disappeared. 
The position of the Chryselephantine statue, by 
Phidias, is, however, clearly ascertained, as well as 
the site of the colossal Minerva. What does most 
honour to the labours of the conservator of antiqui- 
ties, and the Archeological Society, however, is the 
rebuilding of the southern wall of the Temple of 
Minerva Polias, and the repair of the portico of the 
Carvatides, with the complete clearing of the Erech- 
theium, and of the Cecropeium, with the exception 
of the northern portico, To this portico, now wholly 
filled by a modern powder magazine, the attention 
of the Archeological Society has been drawn, and the 
English committee have reserved what remains of 
the very small sum placed at their disposal, until 
the clearing of this beautiful object can be undertaken. 
Two enormous fragments of its marble beams remain 
suspended on the roof of the modern building, their 
corresponding parts being on the ground below. A 
French architect and engineer has been obliging 
enough to point out the most preferable mode of 
suspending the beams, but as it will probably be found 
more economical to obtain the castings for an iron 
arch from Marseilles, inquiries have been made 
to ascertain the expense. Few who see the Acropolis 
in its present state would be disposed to deny, that 
the clearing the portico of the Erechtheium and 
opening the beautiful door from it to the Temple, is 
evidently the next great work which should be under- 
taken by the Society ; and it is lamentable that so 
very small a sum as what is necessary should be 
wanting. A French commission, under the direction 
of Mons. Le Bas, has been employed in making casts 
and drawings in the Acropolis for these last eight 
months; and an arrangement—due to the good un- 
derstanding of the French and English ministers— 
has just been made, by which some of these.admirably 
executed works will find their way into the halls of 
the British Museum. The French artists have just 
erected scaffolding which will enable them to make 
a magnificent cast of the north-west angle of 
the Parthenon, including the upper part of its 
column, frieze, and entablature, which will give a 
correct idea of the colossal proportions of the whole 
building. 

Among the many inscriptions of the Acropolis 
vhich have been published in the Ephemeris of the 
Archeological Society, are three or four of peculiar 
historic interest—the inscription on the base of the 
Votive statue to Minerva of health, mentioned in the 
Life of Pericles, by Plutarch and by Pliny, the cata- 
logue of the contributions of different towns to the 
treasury in the Parthenon, and the description, price, 
and distribution of the work done in erecting the 
Leng Walls. 

The following statues and relievos are of sufficient 
value to merit casts, were the means afforded from the 
museums of Europe :—10 pieces of the frieze of the 
Parthenon, of the 14still in the Acropolis; 1 metope 
—the Winged Victory taking off her sandal, and 
another called the Bull of Marathon, relievos from 
the exterior of the Victory Apteros, with part of a 
third, a beautiful little statue of a faun, about 2 
feet high ; Ceres, or Diana, ascending a car, in a 
ttyle resembling that of the Zanthian Marbles; 
about eight of the small sepulchral and other relievi 
Preserved in the Pinacotheca ; several beautiful frag- 
nents of small statues, three of those preserved in the 
Stoa of Adrian; a torso of a Cupid; a bold sepulchral 
relief of an old man and a youth, 5 feet high; a 
finely draped statue, of the best era, 6 feet high, found 
at Andros, head wanting, having been replaced by a 


Roman bust, as the cutting at the neck shows ; small 
relief,with inscription Athena, &c.; the colossal statue 


Theseus, 8 feet high, head wanting; colossal statue 
of Minerva Victrix, remarkable for its exquisite dra- 
pery, head wanting, near the Theseium. In the 
Theseium—the very curious relievo, 6 feet high, of a 
Warrior with spear, with greatremains of colours— 
a work of Aristeion, of the ancient school of Sycion; 
a beautiful figure, of the very best era, perfect all but 
the legs below the knee and the arms, 5 feet high, 
called the Apollo, from having a serpent on the base ; 
a statue supposed to be Apollo Lycius, 6 feet; a 
beautiful little Silenus, with the infant Bacchus on 
his shoulder, 3 feet; a Pan, 3 feet high ; a beautiful 
little Terminus, 1} foot high, with three heads of the 
Diana Triformis, and one of Hermes; a sepulchral 
relief, 5 feet by 4, of a youth, dog and boy; another, of 
the samesize, of female, nurse, child, and friend—both 
these pieces, in very prominentalto relievo, are admir- 
able specimens of the common sepulchral style subse- 
quent to the best period of Athenian sculpture. Se- 
veral other relievos, of small size and minor import- 
ance. No excavations have been made lately out of 
the Acropolis, neither is there any probability of any 
being made, for the Greek Government have no 
funds for the purpose, and the law prevents any in- 
dividual from removing any antiquities from Greece. 
It is much t@ be lamented, that great part of the 
town is built over ancient remains, and little hope can 
any longer be entertained of any discoveries in Athens, 
except in the Acropolis. Indeed, many reasons com- 
bine to point out other places as affording better 
hopes of success in archzological research. 
Yours, &c., C. H. B. 





Rome, May. 

In my late visits to the Studios of the Sculptors 
and Painters, I have been particularly curious as to 
what my own countrymen were doing. To this I was 
impelled by the reflections which are so often cast on 
English taste and talent in the Fine Arts, as also 
by a feeling of nationality. Most foreigners acknow- 
ledge our superiority in the useful arts of life, at the 
same time that they speak in contemptuous terms of 
our taste in those arts which embellish life—and it 
must be confessed, that the decision is but too just. 
There are, however, men at Rome who are doing 
much to raise our character in this respect, and to 
form something which may deserve the name of an 
“English School.” In this letter I shall confine my 
observations to Sculpture—a branch of art, which 
from its very severity, might be supposed to flourish 
under the hands of the English artist—and in fact, 
we can boast of several distinguished men at Rome, 
who, in grace, elegance of conception, and finished 
correctness of execution, may be compared with the 
artists of any country. In the studio of Gibson, I 
have spent many a morning, an have been delighted, 
not merely with the beautiful productions of his 
chisel, but with his perfect acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of his art, which his conversation displayed. 
His style is remarkably correct—displays an intimate 
knowledge and appreciation of classic beauty, great 
delicacy of conception, and if he did but throw a 
little more expression into his figures, they would be 
unrivalled, An‘ Aurora’ which he is now execut- 
ing, is the very soul of poetry ;—her sweet and grace- 
ful figure, the right foot advanced, whilst the left 
lightly treads on clouds, seems to be in motion; the 
very drapery confirms the illusion, clinging closely as 
it does around her, and floating loose behind, as if 
she were cleaving the morning air. I could not, how- 
ever, salute her in the words of the old song, ‘ Hail, 
smiling morn,’’ for her beautiful countenance, which 
is directed earthward, has rather a triste expression— 
too severe perhaps, but still very sweet. A full-length 
figure of the Hon. Mrs. Murray, also in course of 
execution, is remarkable for its easy grace—the dra- 
pery is perfect, but again the face wants expression. 
A group in clay for a bas-relief, is happily conceived: 
Minerva, fully armed, is pursuing and threatening 
Cupid with her spear, whilst he runs for protection 
behind his mother. A cartoon, for a bas-relief, is 
characterized by the simple majesty which the sub- 
ject demands, ‘ Christ blessing little children,’ in 
which the different dispositions of mankind are ad- 
mirably typified. One child, with the elasticity and 
ardour of youth, is running to the Saviour—another, 





of Erechthonius, still in situ, below the Temple of 


sensible alone to benevolencé of disposition, with 
infantine simplicity and confidence, is clasping his 
knees and looking up smiling in his face. Another 
is being dragged unwilling, by his mother, to our 
Lord. In front stands an older lad, whose mind 
may be supposed to be more awakened to the 
higher attributes of our Saviour—reverent and at- 
tentive. Unlike most of the figures of our Lord, 
this unites much sweetness with dignity of expression, 
If this chaste drawing is well executed in marble, 
it will form an invaluable addition to the treasures 
of Art. 

Gibson’s brother, a man of great taste and know. 
ledge of antiquity, accompanied me to Wyatt's, 
and was anxious to draw my attention to all that 
was remarkable in the studio of his compatriot. It 
was pleasing to witness this absence of professional 
jealousy, especially in a city where the knife has 
been sometimes used to determine the rival claims 
of literary men and artists. The most beautiful piece, 
and that possessing the most character, which Wyatt 
is at present executing, is a figure of Penelope. She 
is represented at the moment when, to baffle her rival 
suitors (at the suggestion of Ulysses in disguise), she 
is about to offer to cach of them by turns a bow to 
break. Her right hand is on her bosom, indicative 
of chastity and purity—in her left, she carries the 
bow—her hair, half escaping from its band, steals 
loosely over her shoulders—a breath might raise it— 
and her face inclining downward, is full of sweet sor- 
row. Iwas glad to hear that so beautiful and so 
classic a production is intended for Windsor Castle. 
A flower girl, carrying in her left hand a garland, in 
her right a basket, is an extremely pretty and elegant 
statue. A Bacchante, crowned with a garland of 
flowers, and holding in her right hand a patera, is 
an admirable personification of thoughtless gaiety— 
and so lovely, that the gravest stoic might fear to 
meet such living charms. Wyatt is the only manin 
Rome who, as fur as my observation extends, has 
attempted any subject from our English classics: a 
source abounding with those sweet sentiments, which 
so well accord with our natural taste, and which ad- 
mit of so much grace of expression. His * Musidora’ 
from Thomson's Seasons, is a beautiful figure, and 
so happily conceived and executed, that it is to be 
hoped it will not be long before he gives life and form 
to other beautiful conceptions of our classic writers. 
Of Wyatt's older productions, as I may say of 
Gibson’s, it is not the object of this letter to speak, 
and they do not require it. 

Hogan, whose studio also I visited in company 
with Gibson, is more distinguished by seriousness 
and grandeur, than by delicacy. He is much em- 
ployed in executing bas-reliefs and altar-pieces, and 
in these branches he is unrivalled. A * Nativity’ 
for a Convent, is beautifully and naturally ex- 
pressed. Several convents and chapels in England, 
as also in Ireland, have been enriched by his 
chisel. I was, however, not the least interested on 
being presented in one of the rooms, to the busts and 
statues of a motley group. First and foremost was 
Daniel O'Connell. A toga is thrown over his shoulders 
—an arrangement left to the taste of the artist—his 
wig has received its right twitch—and his eye is lifted 
with that undefinable expression so difficult to catch, 
It is a strong likeness, and is admirably executed, 
Hogan tells me that he has received an order from 
the “ Association,” for a statue of the Liberator ten 
feet high. Tom Steele, Dr. Doyle, and Dr. Murray, 
all bear him goodly company. A colossal statue of 
Crawford, for the Cork Savings Bank, is finely ex- 
ecuted, but its beauty is seriously impaired by its 
modern costume—a costume adopted contrary to 
the wishes of the sculptor—as also to the rules of 
good taste. Such, however, is John Bull's truthfulness 
(if that appellation may be extended to the inhabi- 
tants of the Sister Island), that he always likes to 
dress up his friends and acquaintances in the very 
selfsame long-tailed coat and pantaloons in which 
they appeared in life; thus in our sculpture, we use 
costumes which conceal all beauty of form, and in 
six months, from the varying hues of fashion, becom- 
ing as obsolete as the toga, which admits of so much 
variety in the disposition of it, and shows off so well 
the figure. Grateful am I that the same taste did 
not dictate the placing a shovel hat or the priest's 
“ berrotta” on Father Mathew, who stood near the 
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expression of his countenance, strongly contrasts with 
the powerful humorous expression of O*’Connell. 
Another unfinished group is * Ireland,’ represented by 
a female form, with the bust of Lord Cloncurry on a 
pedestal. It is intended, I believe, for the Dublin 
Library. 

Macdonald, who represents the Scotch, as Hogan 
does the Irish Sculptors, devotes most of his time 
to busts, and perhaps judiciously so, as he excels 
in them rather than in subjects of a higher and 
more classical character, though he has executed 
some of this genre which are entitled to much praise. 
His Andromeda, for instance, isa powerful delineation 
of the fable. Her struggles to liberate herself are 


manifest, and one sympathizes with, as one regards 
with astonishment, the agony which is expressed in 
her eloquent face. 


I must not omit to mention Cardwell, a younger 
man, who has just arrived here, and whose group of 
grevhounds playing, shows a keen observation of 
Nature, and great power. He has exceuted but few 
groups, one of which Mrs. Beaumont, of Yorkshire, 
ordered. Of those sculptors in embryo, who have 
as yet searcely tried their hand on marble, I do not 
speak; but ex passant, the protégé of the Royal 
Academy is reported to be an artist of much pro- 
mise. 

In forming a general estimate of English taste in 
sculpture as here manifested, I should say that it 
is distinguished rather by delicacy, than grandeur 
of conception—it aims at “ prettiness” rather than 
at the sublime. I have seen nothing in an Eng- 
lish studio which approaches, in the most distant 
manner, the divine productions of the Grecian chisel 
—or the great works of the Revival; but I have 
seen much that has impressed me witha high opinion 
of the taste, the delicacy of sentiment, and the 
finished execution of our artists. These are the 
elements, if not of a great sculptor, yet of one who 
may please more generally perhaps, and who will 
help to refine and elevate public taste. In the mean 
time, it must be remembered that whatever is great 
in science or in art is the creation of an age—is 
fostered by influences often silent and unseen, and is 
brought to maturity alone by the action of national 
encouragement. 

Fast Coast of China. 
Chinchew, province of Fokien. 

Tur bay which bears the name of Chinchew is alsoa 
station for merchant vessels, a few miles further north 
than that of Chamoo, (described ate, p. 451). I men- 
tion this place now, to show the great change which has 
taken place in the Chinese since the late war. The cap- 
tains of the ships here, as at Namoa, have horses and 
stables on shore, where they go to take exercise in the 
morning and evening. A little incident occurred a few 
days since, which speaks for itself, and which is worth 
relating. It was necessary, from some cause or other, 
to remove the stable, and build it on another part of 
the shore. The men employed for this purpose, when 
taking away the stones from the one place to the 
other, were stopped by the Chinese belonging to the 
lower orders, who took the stones themselves, and 
appropriated them to their own use. In going past 
the site of the old stable a few days afterwards, our 
people were surprised to see the stones all brought 
back ; doubtless through the interference of some 
superior officer amongst the Chinese. This incident 
shows, I think, that the Mandarins are anxious to 
preserve peace with the English, although some 
people here, who pretend to secret sources of informa- 
tion, assert that in the interior they are preparing for 
another war. The country, both with regard to vege- 
tation and general features, is the same as I formerly 
noticed at Chamoo: I was, however, much struck with 
the formation of one part of the mainland near the 
shore at one side of the entrance tothe bay. Part of 
the hill was rocky, as usual, but other parts were 
formed by immense banks of sea-sand, which appear 
to have been driven up by some convulsion of nature 
or terrific storm from the bottom of the ocean; sea 
shells, stony shingle, large fragments of rock, as well 
as sand, contribute their share in swelling the mighty 
mass, and all formed a great contrast with the 
appearance of the sea during my visit, which was 
tranquil and smooth, crowded with junks and fishing- 
boats of all shapes and sizes, teeming with hundreds of 

beings anxious to gain a livelihood from the treasures 


The natives bear the same character as those all 
along the coast in this province—thieves and pirates ; 
but they are about the best and most enterprising 
sailors in China, as you meet them in every port you 
goto. Their trade will be much injured by the ad- 
mission of English vessels into the northern ports. 

Chusan.—This island is still retained in the hands of 
the English, until the’Chinese pay the ransom money ; 
it is about twenty miles in length, and ten or twelve 
in breadth, at the broadest part. In approaching it, 
the view of the numerous islands which stud the sea 
in all directions, is striking and beautiful—here a 
noble mountain towering above its fellows, there a 
fertile valley sloping gradually to the ocean, and 
forming a fine situation for cultivated fields. This 
part of the empire is much more interesting to the 
naturalist and lover of the beauties of nature, than 
those parts of the coast formerly described. The 
land, although mountainous, is much more fertile, 
and better clothed with trees, although they are but 
small when compared with what we are accustomed 
to see in England; there are also many beautiful 
flowering shrubs on the hill sides, such, for example, 
as the azalea, which we prize so much at home, and 
which here covers many of the hills, and when in 
flower early in the year, has a gay and imposing 
appearance. In Chusan the camphor and tallow 
trees abound in the valleys, and whole forests of dif- 
ferent varieties of bamboo give a kihd of tropical 
character to the general scenery. I do not know 
anything more beautiful than the yellow bamboo, 
with its clean straight stems and graceful tops, and 
branches waving in the breeze; it always reminds 
me of the young birch forests at home. The tea 
plant is also cultivated, in small patches, every where 
on the hill sides; but I believe little or none is manu- 
factured for exportation, but only for the wants of 
the inhabitants of the island. The poor people or 
small farmers generally dry the leaves in the sun, for 
their own use; and I recollect once, when in the 
cottage ofa native, seeing the good lady of the house 
go out into the garden, and gather the leaves of the 
plants, from which tea was made for me: this is cer- 
tainly the most simple mode of preparing the 
beverage. 

The island is a succession of hills, valleys and 
glens, presenting an appearance not unlike the scenery 
in the highlands of Scotland. There are passes 
through the glens communicating with the different 
valleys, so that the English residents can ride all 
over the island on their small Chinese horses, and 
enjoy the beautiful scenery, which is at every step 
presented to the view; in this respect Chusan is far 
preferable to our settlement at Hong Kong. All the 
valleys and hill sides are of course under cultivation; 
rice is principally grown in the low grounds, and 
sweet potatoes on the hills; but on the tops of the 
latter, and in many parts a considerable way down, 
everything is in a state of nature, the long grass and 
shrubs being periodically cut down for burning. I 
notice this, because you not unfrequently find it 
asserted, in proof of the industry of the Chinese, that 
every inch of ground is under cultivation ; such is 
not the case. In winter, after the second crop of rice 
is gathered in, the ground is immediately ploughed 
up, and green crops, such as cabbage, beans, peas, 
&c. are planted and sown. A considerable quantity 
of cotton and hemp is also cultivated, the latter pro- 
ducing a very strong fibre, which is peeled and pre- 
pared by the natives. The small ox-plough and the 
celebrated water-wheel, which is here wrought by 
hand, are the two principal implements in husbandry; 
the plough seems a rude thing, but it answers the 
purpose remarkably well, and is probably better for 
the Chinese in their present state, with their oxenand 
buffaloes, than our more improved implement. An 
immense quantity of water is raised simply and easily 
by the water-wheel, and is made to flow into the 
different rice flats with great rapidity ; I have often 
stood for a considerable time looking on and admir- 
ing the simplicity and utility of this contrivance. 

The principal town in the island is Ting-hai, where 
the governor and the greater part of our troops are 
stationed ; but we have also military detachments at 
Sing-Kong and Sing-Kae-Moon, the western and 
eastern parts of the island. Through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Gutzlaff, the police magistrate, the 
town of Ting-hai is kept very clean, for a Chinese town; 





of the ocean, 


and I am happy to say that, unlike several of the 





other parts, it is found comparatively healthy, Jf is 
but small, compared with the other ports where the 
English are trading ; I do not think that the cireum- 
ference of the walls exceeds three miles, and the 
suburbs are not extensive. The trade seems to be 
principally in articles of food and clothing, judgiy 
from the shops in the town, but tallow and dies 
manufactured from the tallow trees in the coy 
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in large quantities, 4 


A niode of baking and coo. 


‘ing in use here is ingenious; imagine a large rice. 


pan filled with water, and with the fire below jt. 
upon this is placed a kind of sieve, made of hamhoo 
and filled with bread or other articles to be cooked « 
several of these sieves one above another have al] 
their contents cooked at the same time, the steam 
rising through the lower to the upper ones. The 
sides of course fit nicely, and prevent the steam from 
escaping, and there is a close cover which fits on 
to the uppermost one. Our common brick oven js 
also in use here. The inhabitants of Chusan are 
particularly kind and civil in all parts of the island 
wherever 1 have met them ; they have felt the power 
and the generosity of the English, and I think they 
will regret much the arrival of the time when, accord- 
ing to the articles of the treaty,we must evacuate the 
island. A large sum is daily spent amongst them, 
and of course the Mandarin system of * synufing,’ s0 
common throughout China, does not at present suit, 
When the English leave them they will doubtless be 
worsted, and made to pay pretty handsomely for that 
peace and prosperity, which they have enjoyed under 
the English rule. The natives here are so honest 
that property unprotected is perfectly safe, and 
cases of theft are rare and almost unknown; when 
such cases do occur, the property is almost invariably 
recovered through the instrumentality of Mr. Gutz. 
laff, What a contrast to our settlement at Tong 
Kong, where the governor is not safe, and the very 
arms of the sentries are stolen. One almost regrets 
that this splendid island is not to remain in the hands 
of the British, as head-quarters, and a safeguard to 
our commerce in the north of China. R. F. 










































































OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Edinburgh musical farce terminated on June 
the Ist, by the election—as most had foreseen—of 
Mr. Pearson. So soon as we learnt that time was 
claimed to examine the testimonials of an unknown 
candidate, who appeared later than the eleventh hour, 
we were convinced that the Professors were resolute 
not to elect any of the gentlemen who had already 
presented themselves, and would, on the slightest 
show of justificatory pretext, “take up” with the 
new comer. With the reasons for so strange a per- 
version of reason and justice, we will not concern 
ourselves: enough, in sober sadness, to record the fact, 
that Mr. Donaldson, who is highly esteemed among 
his townsmen, both as a man and a musician—and 
Mr. W.S. Bennett, who possesses a European repu- 
tation as our most eminent English composer—and 
Dr. Gauntlett, well known as an excellent organ- 
player, a sound theorist, and a thoughtful lecturer— 
have been passed by for a gentleman who may prove, it 
is true, to surpass each of his competitors in artistic 
excellence and personal eligibility, but whose skill 
has yet to be tested. Can the electors desire a pro- 
fessor of their own making, rather than a gentleman 
whose recognized position and attainments warrant 
him in asserting an independent course of action? 
They have laid themselves fairly open to such a ques 
tion. One word more. It is again explicitly asserted 
that Mr. W. S. Bennett’s chance has been seriously 
damaged by the advocacy of his friends. ‘True or 
fulse, there is enough in the assertion to make the 
younger part of the English profession reflect a little 
on the course which they have so long pursued; and 
the elders, on the abuses which they uphold by their 
silence if not by their countenance. 

A great mass of official papers and letters, on 
naval affairs, in the seventeenth century, to which 
attention was directed by Mr. Cruden, in his recently 
published History of Gravesend, has been removed 
from Deptford to the Record Office in the, Tower; 
and, we believe Sir Jonas Moore’s Chart of the 
Thames, made A.D. 1662, found at Oxford, also by 
Mr. Cruden, has been lodged at the Admiralty. 


Our readers will have seen, by our advertising 
columns, that the sale of the library of his late Royal 
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Highness the Duke of Sussex will commence in 


the course of the present month. The number o 


yolumes which the library contains is said to exceed 
will extend 


50,000 ; and the sale, it is calculated, 


over a period of nearly three months. By his will 


the Duke directed, that the collection should remain 
unbroken for twelve months after his death, to afford 


the government time for deciding the question o 


national purchase—which, now that the period has 


expired, Sir Robert Peel declines to recommend. 


Had not Government interfered in the Art-Union 
Lotteries, there is no doubt that the system would ; inves 
have extended in every direction. On Thursday last, | double the amount, so withheld, 200,000 florins, in a 


Mr. Romeo Contes made, at the General Meeting o 


the Waterloo Bridge Company, a motion to dispose 
of the Bridge by lottery. “This wealthy metropolis,” 


he said, “contained 2,000,000 inhabitants ; he would 


therefore, propose that they should issue 1,000,000 
of tickets at a guinea each, and the prizes should be 
limited to 50, the fortunate holders ef which should 
be, by the terms of the lottery, compelled to sell the 


bridge to Government on the best terms they could 


on the understanding that it should be thrown open 
From the reception this proposition 
met with, it is likely to be reconsidered ; an Act of 


to the public.” 


Parliament would, of course, be required. 


The following extract from a letter addressed by 


Col. Williams, R.A., Her Majesty’s Commissioner. 


to Capt. Grover, contains the latest intelligence of 
the Rey. Dr. Wolff: it is dated Erzerum, April 20, 
1844:—“ The Tatar, from Teheran, has just brought 
The governor of Mesched 
had sent Dr. Wolff on to Bokhara under an escort 
of 270 horse (Turkomans); we therefore need not be 


me news to the 29th ult. 


apprehensive for his personal safety.” 


We are happy to hear that Mr. Watson, the 
sculptor, who has undertaken the Flaxman monu- 
ment, and who executed the fine bas-relief in front 
of the Hall of Commerce, has just received a com- 
mission for a statue of Queen Elizabeth for the Royal 


Exchange. 


The distinguished French painter, Horace Vernet, 
is introduced to the readers of the Zimes, by its Paris 
correspondent, in the unwonted character, for artists 


in these latter days, of a political diplomatist. That 


eminent artist has arrived amongst us, avowedly for 


the purpose of paying his respects to His Imperial 


Majesty the Emperor of Russia, one of his illustrious 
patrons, as is well known; but seerctly charged, it is 


asserted, with the delicate office of seconding “ the 


rumoured undertaking of Her Majesty the Queen of 


England to bring about a good understanding” 
between the Northern Autocrat and the King of the 
French. 

The London tribunals are, it is said, about to be 
appealed to in the matter of the Thorwaldsen statue 
of Byron, which has so long been supposed to be 
lying at the Custom House, and about which so many 
“particular inquiries” have been made, through our 
columns, and those of the press in general. The exe- 
cutors of the sculptor are, it is stated, about to claim 
from the Custom-house administration, in the shape 
of damages, the sum of 30,0002. the value assigned to 
the statue, by the artists of Rome, previously to its 
shipment for London. It is difficult to suppose that 
there is not some exaggeration; but we give the story 
asitis told. The testamentary executor of Thorwald- 
sen, having made some inquiries, the statue is said to 
have been discovered lying on the floor of a cellar in 
astate of extreme deterioration, amongst the frag- 
ments of the case, which the humidity had reduced 
to rottenness. A formal reclamation being conse- 
quently made to the authorities, the Custom House 
officers went to the cellar, when it was found that the 
ttatue had disappeared, nothing but fragments of 
the case remaining. ‘Ihe executors then demanded 
indemnity from the Custem House, which was re- 
jected, under the plea that they cannot be answerable 
for goods refused by the parties to whom they are 
addressed, and that such goods remain in their stores 
solely at the expense and risk of those to whom they 
belong. There is something so singular and sus- 
Picious upon the face of this statement, that we 
tequire further explanation. 

We take pleasure in recording all acts of munifi- 
cence, which are conceived in a spirit of catholic 
toleration, as well as all which are directed to the 
Promotion of general education—of which toleration 
of thought will be a sure consequence. The name of 


Rothschild is often found in such records; and two 
f|new examples of the right use of wealth, which it 
furnishes, deserve to be noticed. Two years ago the 
Baron Anselme de Rothschild gave 100,000 florins 
>| (about 10,0007.) to the Israelite Community of 
Frankfort, towards the erection of a new Synagogue, 
in that city. This gift he has now withdrawn, because 
f | the consistory of Frankfort has thought fit to intro- 
duce into the religious ceremonies certain reforms of 
which the Baron disapproves; but in order that a 
conscientious scruple may not be interpreted into an 
act of intolerance, he has, at the same time, invested 


f | fund, the interest of which is to be annually distri- 
buted amongst the indigent families of Frankfort, 
without distinction of religious profession. At Naples, 
, | the Baron de Rothschild, to whose previous liberality 
that city is mainly indebted for her twelve Infant 
Asylums, has placed at the disposal of their Direc- 
tory General, a further sum of 10,000 ducats, to be 
applied in the foundation of a Primary School 
attached to each. 

Amongst our home musical tidings the announce- 
ment of greatest interest is the coming-out at last of 
Sig. Costa's Don Carlos, which has been fixed, it is said, 
for Thursday next. The Sacred Harmonic Society is 
about to perform the ‘St. Paul’ of Dr. Mendelssohn, 
,| conducted by the composer, on the 28th.—The 
Queen’s Theatre has had a narrow escape from de- 
struction by fire, in consequence of the explosion of 
some fireworks, from the accidental igniting of amatch 
in the property-room of the theatre, at the hour of 
rehearsal. 

Among the concerts now attracting the musical po- 
pulation of Paris, the most striking novelty has been 
one, in which a company of artists, from Madrid, have 
been illustrating before the audience at the Italian 
Theatre, their national music, by the performance of 
popularsongs of the Peninsula,and scenes from Spanish 
operas. Inasecond performance, they propose toadda 
sainete, and a tonadilla—species of short comic operas 
—together with some scenes detached from the works 
of the maestro, Carnicer—the first of living Spanish 
composers. There seems to be “a movement” in the 
cause of sacred music, to judge from what we hear: a 
solemn mass by Palestrina having been performed for 
the obsequies of M. Laffitte, while a third mass by M. 
Julien Martin, the clever chapel-master of Sainte 
Germain l’Auxerrois, was produced on Whit Sun- 
day, in that fine old church. Meanwhile the Académie 
is said to thrive, though the fact is hard to under- 
stand, when novelties seem to be at once so scanty 
and so unsuccessful. Taglioni is there just now, for 
a few last nights, dancing her farewell “to the poetry 
of motion,” before she enters on private life and her 
villa on the Lake of Como. Duprez is said to be 
studying a French version of Rossini’s ‘Otello.’ His 
last act of that opera, in Italian, was one of the finest 
things ever seen on the musical stage, some five years 
ago; and the music is more thoroughly in the com- 
pass of his voice than the a/tissimo tenor parts which 
Rossini and Meyerbeer and Halévy wrote for 
Nourrit. 

The Association of the Archeological and Heraldic 
College of Paris, hassaved from dispersion the histo- 
rical manuscripts of the Benedictines of the Congre- 
gation of Saint-Maur, by becoming the purchasers of 
the same, at the sale of the late Marquis de Fortia’s 
effects. The journals of that capital assert, that the 
late M. Laffitte has left behind him memoirs written 
by hisown hand—which, ifthe announcement be true, 
cannot fail to be of great interest: and speak also, 
amongst other publications, of a new work, by M. 
Aimé Champollion-Figeac, entitled, ‘ Louis et Charles, 
ducs d’Orléans, leur Influence sur les Arts, la Littéra- 
ture et l' Esprit de leur Siécle, compiled from unpub- 
lished documents relating to the objects of art, and 
the literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and illustrated by a variety of plates copied 
from the paintings on the manuscripts themselves. 

A curious question awaits the decision of the 
Stockholm tribunals, in which the exercise of the 
dramatic censorship is not only sought to be over- 
ruled, but made the ground for a demand of da- 
mages. It appears that on the death of the late 
king, the Grand Chamberlain addressed to the ma- 
nagers of the two theatres of Stockholm, a request 
that they would suspend their representations for éwo 


’ 





should sacrifice a large part of their year’s income’ 
on the grave of the deceased monarch, the court 
theatre, like a courtier, complied ; but the director of 
the second theatre, M. Lindemann, one of the stormi- 
est writers of the opposition party, took no notice of 
the suggestion, but continued his performances as 
usual. The public sympathy, however, seems to have 
adopted the mode proposed, of honouring a king who 
was much beloved; and the management, finding its 
seats deserted, hastily translated Victor Hugo's Lu- 
créce Borgia, by way of a lure to play-goers. The 
censorship, under, it is said, the inspiration of the 
Court, refused to license the performance, and the 
Director of the theatre immediately summoned them 
before the Tribunal of First Instance, by virtue of 
the law which, in Sweden, makes all public function- 
aries personally responsible for the consequences to 
individuals of their administrative acts, and gives the 
=’ courts the power to enforce that responsi- 
ality, 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue Is. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS, and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, will be OPENED 
on Monday next, the 10th inst.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MAL, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 


JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION .—LONGBOTTOM'S 
PHYSIOSCOPE exhibits the human face, with its varied expres- 
sions, on a gigantic scale, curiously contrasted with the living man. 
The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE magnifies effectively a succession of 
WORKS of the FINE ARTS; also casts of ANCIENT INSCRIP- 
TIONS taken by Miss Wilson from the WALLS of the TOWER of 
LONDON, cut by Lord Guilford Dudley and other State Prisoners. 
The DAILY POPULAR LECTURES abound in interesting experi- 
ments. ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. DI- 
VING BELL and DIVER. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. &c. 
The Music is conducted by T, Wallis, Mus. Doc.—Admission, ls. ; 
Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GeocraraicaL Sociery.—May 27.—This being 
the fourteenth anniversary, the members met for 
the election of officers to replace those going out 
by rotation. The following were elected, viz.—Sir 
John Franklin and Sir George Back, Vice-Presidents, 
Sir H. T. De la Beche, Lieut-Colonel Colquhoun, 
R.A., Sir Charles Lemon, Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., 
Lord Prudhoe and J. Bandanel, Esq., Members of 
Council. The official business being over, the President, 
Mr. R. I. Murchison, presented the Royal Medals, 
with suitable addresses, to Mr. W. J. Hamilton and 
Prof. Adolph Erman, to whom they had been awarded 
for their important geographical labours. After 
which the President read his anniversary address 
on the progress of Geography during the past year. 


Royat InstituTion.—May 24.—Lord Prudhoe 
in the chair. The subject was ‘The Application 
of Geology to Land-draining,’ by Wm. Ogilby, 
Esq., See. Zool. Soc. Mr. Ogilby commenced by 
stating some of the more prominent injuries inflicted 
on the soil by stagnant water. He explained more 
especially how the land was rendered cold and late 
by the great capacity of water for heat, as compared 
with clay or sand; the same quantity of heat which 
is sufficient to raise the temperature of earth or 
mould four degrees of Fahrenheit, and of common 
air five degrees, being only sufficient to raise that 
of water one degree; the residue being absorbed by 
the water and rendered latent. Consequently, when 
the land is saturated by water, the sun's rays, in- 
stead of being expended in heating the soil, are 
absorbed and rendered latent by the water which it 
contains, and the soil derives but one-fourth of the 
warmth which it would do were it filled with com- 
mon air instead of water. Other injurious effects 
were, that it soured the land, and gave rise to the 
formation of substances hurtful to vegetation. 


These were caused by the exclusion of common air 
and the oxygen which it contains from the pores of 
the soil. 
mained imperfectly decayed, or decay was con- 
verted into putrefaction, and acetic, malic, tannic, 
gallic, and other acids, substituted for carbonic acid 
and ammonia, the products of simple decay, and 


Vegetable and animal manures thus re- 





months { With this unreasonable demand, that they 


which, with the elements of water, are now recog- 
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nized as the chief agents in the nourishment of | 


plants. Superabundant moisture, likewise, ren- 
dered the climate of a country insalubrious ; but its 
injurious effects were more immediately recognized 
in supplying the roots of growing plants with a 
greater quantity of moisture than they are able to 
digest, and thus rendering them weak and dropsical. 
Mr. Ogilby next proceeded to explain how these 
injuries might be remedied by efficient draining ; 
and observed that land was rendered wet and un- 
productive from two sources; first of all by rain 
falling on the surface of a stiff clay soil, or stagnat- 
ing within the pores of a loamy soil, incumbent on 
an impervious subsoil; and, secondly, by springs 
overflowing the surface from some higher ground, 
or oozing up from beneath the soil itself. These 
two different forms of disease required different 
modes of treatment; the system which would ac- 
complish a radical cure in the one case, might, in- 
deed, alleviate the effect, but could never remove 
the cause in the other; and Mr. Ogilby stated that 
the great error of modern writers on draining con- 
sisted in not being aware of, or at least not suffi- 
ciently distinguishing, these different causes of 
wetness in land, and the different modes of treatment 
which were applicable accordingly. The common 
method of surface draining, which was so much in 
vogue at present, and which was necessary and 
efficient for the discharge of rain water, would pro- 
duce but a partial effect in alleviating the injuries 
caused by subterraneous springs ; and that too at an 
enormous cost, compared with the expense of simple 
and more appropriate modes. High-lying arable 


soils, especially in Ireland, Scotland, and the West 
of England, were frequently injured by both causes; 
but the greater part of the mischief commonly arose 
from the rains which fell so abundantly in these 
localities, and it was to such lands that the system 
of furrow draining was peculiarly applicable. 


The 
principles of this system consisted in cutting parallel 
drains at equal distances of from fifteen to thirty or 
forty feet asunder, according to the tenacity or light- 
ness of the soil, and leading them all into one or 
more main drains, according to the inequalities and 
size of the field. Great differences prevailed among 
practical drainers as to the distance, depth, width, 
fall, and direction of the parallel drains, which Mr. 
Ogilby ascribed to the different circumstances of 
soil, climate, and situation in which the several ob- 
servers had found particular modes most efficient, 
and deprecated the idea of any one system or set of 
rules being universally applicable to all cireum- 
stances and localities. The distance of the drains he 
stated to depend entirely on the nature of the soil, of 
which it should vary inversely as the tenacity; in 
the stiffest soils experience proved that the drains 
were perfectly efficient at fifteen feet apart, and in 
very light soils at from thirty to forty feet. The depth 
was not subject to much variation or controversy ; 
from 30 to 36 inches was generally sufficient, it 
being always understood that the main drains 
should be at least 6 inches deeper than the parallel. 
The width of the parallel drains should depend on 
the quantity of water they had to carry off; if the 
flow be insignificant the drain should be cut very 
narrow, generally not more than 2 or 3 inches wide 
at bottom, otherwise the water will stagnate, instead 
of running freely off; if the flow be more consider- 
able, the drain must be made wider in proportion, 
to prevent a too rapid current from tearing up the 
bottom, and in time choking the drain. As to the 
fall and direction of the drains, it was stated that 
great differences prevailed, especially where the 
land lay on the face of a hill, and hada considerable 
slope; one party maintaining that they should be 
run perpendicularly up and down the face of the 
hill, another that they should be run diagonally 
across it. Mr. Ogilby believed both opinions to be 
right, under particular circumstances, but that nei- 
ther of them was a correct expression of the actual 
principle upon which the direction of the drains 
depended, which he stated to be that the parallel 
drains should cut the different strata of the land 
perpendicular to the line of strike, whilst the main 
or leading drains should be in the direction of the 
dip. This position was illustrated by a large section 
of the Isle of Wight, and strengthened by the well- 
known geographical fact, that it is consonant to the 





system which nature presents in the direction of 


large rivers and their tributary streams. After 
explaining the various methods of filling these 
drains, by tiles, broken stones, wood, straw, &c., 
Mr. Ogilby proceeded to consider the case of land 
injured by subjacent water contained in the bowels 
of the earth, and forcing itself up in springs from 
beneath, or trickling down from the tail or outcrop 
of some overlying strata. This was stated to be the 
cause of all the great bogs, fens and morasses 
which covered so large a surface in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and some parts of England, and which, when 
laid dry, produced some of the finest land. This 
part of the subject was illustrated by numerous 
geological sections, explanatory of the formation of 
springs, and the origin of the fens and bogs to which 
they gave rise. The proper mode of draining such 
land was discovered and practised extensively during 
the latter half of the last century, by J. Elkington, a 
Warwickshire farmer, who had the merit of perceiv- 
ing the relation which this species of wetness, and 
the origin of springs in general, bears to the geolo- 
gical stratification of the surrounding country, at a 
period when the knowledge of stratification was yet 
in its infancy, and confined to a few inquirers. The 
great success which attended Elkington’s practice, 
attracted the attention of the Government of the 
day, and a Parliamentary grant of 1,000/. was voted 
to him, on condition that he shculd impart his 
secr€t, as it was then considered, to certain indivi- 
duals appointed by the Board of Agriculture. This 
was done; and the result, published by Johnstone, 
one of the persons appointed, displays one of the 
most beautiful and important applications of scien- 
tific principles to practical purposes within the 
whole range of human knowledge. Yet, strange to 
say, the very memory of Elkington’s system seems 
to-be lost at the present day, or remembered only 
to be condemned as inefficient, though it rests on 
indubitable scientific principles, and the works of 
Arthur Young and the various County Reports are 
filled with testimonies of its efficiency and success. 
The truth, however, is, that its application requires 
a more extensive and scientific acquaintance with 
the origin of springs, the laws of hydrostatics and 
the principles of levelling, as well as a more prac- 
tical knowledge of the stratification of the earth, 
than common land-surveyors, or most writers on 
this subject, can be expected to possess; and of all 
the practitioners of the present day, Mr. Ogilby 
stated, that Mr. Stephens, of Edinburgh, wasthe only 
individual whom he knew to be aware of the real 
importance of Elkington’s system, or to have prac- 
tised it extensively. The principles upon which this 
mode of drainage depends are purely geological. 
Elkington divides the different strata, which com- 
pose the globe, into two great classes, those which, 
like sand, gravel, &c. are of a porous nature, and 
permit water to sink into and percolate freely 
through them; and those which, like stiff clay, 
compact rock, and that species of gravel cemented 
by iron, which is commonly called till, are imper- 
vious to water. Suppose, as in the case of the plastic 
clay, and other geological formations, numerous 
alternations of porous and impervious strata occur, 
the rain-water which falls on the outcrop of the 
porous strata will percolate down through its sub- 
stance till it arrives at the lowest point, where it will 
lie upheld by the subjacent bed of impervious clay, 
and confined by a similar bed above. The porous 
bed will thus resemble a bent tube, into one or both 
en. of which water is poured: if one or more holes 
be cored in the upper wall of the tube at its lowest 
point, the water will spout out of them like a little 
fountain; or, if the tube be -filled, it will at last 
overflow at the ends. This is the cause of the wetness 
which givesriseto bogs and morasses. These swamps 
always rest immediately on a till or clay bottom, 
incumbent upon a stratum of sand or gravel filled 
with water, and cropping out on some high ground 
in the neighbourhood from which the water descends. 
The rains of hundreds or thousands of years gra- 
dually fill these porous strata, till they at length 
trickle over the lower edge of the outcrop, forming a 
continuous line of springs which overflow all the 
surrounding low lands, or burst up at the lowest point 
through accidental crevices or weak points of the 
superjacent clay beds, and give rise to the green 
welleys and shaking quagmires so frequently met 
with in fens and turf bogs, The former case hap- 
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pens along the edges of the London Basin, where 
the clay comes in contact with the subjacent sand 
beds of the plastic formation; in Kent and Sussex 
where the weald clay meets the Hastings sand on 
the one side, and the chalk ranges of the North 
and South Downs on the other; the latter is almost 
universally the case in the bogs and fens of Ire. 
land and Lincolnshire. To cure the former species 
of wetness, it is only necessary to draw a trench 
along the line of the springs at a short distance 
below where they burst out, and sufficiently deep 
to cut into the porous stratum containing the water, 
and thus intercept it before it rises to the surface 
or overflows the land. The line of the drain js 
determined by the application of the spirit level, 
upon the principle that water always stands at the 
same elevation in the same reservoir or in reservoirs 
communicating with one another; and in cases where 
the porous stratum containing the water lies too 
deep to be reached by the bottom of the drain, wells 
are sunk at intervals, or a large auger is used to 
make bore-holes in the bottom, up which the water 
ascends, and of course lowers the spring or reservoir 
to the level of the bottom of the drain. In the 
second case, where the bog lies nearly level, and the 
springs burst up at intervals through accidental 
crevices in the till or clay bed on which it rests, one 
or more deep trenches are cut across the bog, in the 
proper direction to secure a good fall, and wells or 
bore-holes sunk as in the former instance through 
the subjacent clay to let the water escape: its level 
will consequently be reduced to the height of the 
bottom of the trench, which it is always better to cut 
down to the clay or till, where the bog is not more 
than ten or twelve feet deep. Sometimes, when the 
bog lies perfectly landlocked or surrounded on every 
side by hills which afford no outlet, the water may 
still be carried off by sinking a well or bore-holes 
into a dry subjacent stratum of sand or gravel, and 
thus letting the water escape beneath. These prin- 
ciples, Mr. Ogilby stated, were applicable to many 
districts, and afforded the only cheap and efficient 
system fer lands injured by subjacent water. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Asiatic Society, 2, p.a.—General Meeting. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the purification of Coal gas, and the 
application of the products thereby obtained to agricultural 
and other purposes,’ by A. A. Croll.—‘ On the means of 
rendering large supplies of Water available in cases of Fire, 
and on the applicat ion of manual power to the working of 
Fite Engines,’ by J. Braidwood. : 

Zoological Society, half-past 8—Scientific Business. 

Liter Fund, 3. 

Geological Society, half-past 8. 

-- Society of Arts, 8. 

Tuur, Royal Society, half-past 8. 

- Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Astronomical Society, 8. 


WED. 


Fat. 





FINE ARTS. 


VULCANIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

In an article in the Atheneum (No. 853,) the 
writer strongly, philosophically, and on the soundest 
principles of Art, contended against a practice in 
architecture, now becoming prevalent, and to which 
there aremany temptations on the score of economy, 
viz. that of substituting iron for stone and the work 
of the mason. 

There can be no question, but that such practices 
are derogatory to genuine Art, which invariably 
conforms itself to the nature, and applies itself to 
the developement of the properties of its material. 
It is perfectly true, that all endeavours to force a 
substance beyond the legitimate capabilities of its 
nature, has a puerile and bad effect—calculated 
only to excite the mean sentiment of wonder, in 
respect to the exhibition of mechanical skill, and 
altogether incompatible with the end and purpose 
of true Art, which addresses itself to the highest 
faculties of the mind in the primal excellence of 
design. But no léss, indeed rather more unsatis- 
factory, must also be the result, when the free aud 
ductile properties of “a malleable and fusible sub- 
stance,” which offers the most willing obedience toa 
free and independent art, is condemned to subserve 
the purposes of a material of so opposite and far 
less yielding a nature, as that of stone in compari 
son with metals. ‘The practice in question is, there- 
fore, doubly reprehénsible—first, as degrading Art 
by a counterfeit of stone and the work of the chisel 
—necessarily inferior to the legitimate production, 
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because not really what it would seem to be—and, 
secondly, as equally degrading to the nature of 
metals, whose distinctive properties are annihilated 
—thereby producing only dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment, that materials possessing such extra- 
ordinary capabilities for the purposes of true Art, 
should be forced into such unnatural situations, 
where they are compelled to do nothing, and worse 
than nothing in its cause. 

The writer in question unequivocally asserts, that 
“metals areillegitimate substances in architecture.” 
I apprehend, however, his remark to refer, not to ar- 
chitecture, necessarily, but to “ existent or masonic 
architecture’—for, in order to prove the former 
position, it would be indispensable to show either, 
that they were altogether unfit for any purposes of 
Art—or that the nature of these productions rendered 
them incompatible with the necessary economy and 
utilities of architecture, of which the common ex- 
perience of every-day life furnishes sufficient con- 
tradiction. But as the true relationship of these 
substances to the principles and purposes of Art 
appears, in the majority of our modern applications 
of them, to be either misunderstood or disregarded, 
I would beg to offer a few remarks derived from the 
most simple analysis, as well as historical testimony, 
in refutation of the assertion alluded to. 

Did experience fail in furnishing any proof of the 
application of metals to the purposes of fine art, an 
attentive examination of their nature and properties 
would bring the mind at once to the conclusion, 
that they were eminently fitted for its service in a 
most extensive range of its operations; for not only 
do this class of productions afford facility for the 
embodiment of every form within the power of the 
sculptor and architect to produce in stone, but, from 
their malleability, their fusibility, their extraordi- 
nary strength and tenacity, they also afford facility 
for the embodiment of every other form within the 
whole range of organic nature or of human fancy, 
toa degree, so far from being limited, that it may 
easily be brought to exceed the justly circumscribed 
boundaries of genuine Art. This occurs whenever 
a perfect fac-simile of any given object, as flowers, 
insects, &c., is produced, and which affords no evi- 
dence of Art, but that of strict and literal imitation. 
In this respect, the capabilities of metals exceed those 
of any other productions, proceeding even to the real- 
ization of substantial and enduring cobwebs, butter- 
flies, &c., nay, further, to the attainment of motion 
in these or similar objects, and the magnetic power 
of suspension. The unfitness of metals for the 
purposes of fine art cannot, however, be proved by 
any abuse in the application of these productions, 
either for the purpose of representing stone, on the 
one hand, or, the actual embodiment of animalcular 
forms, and the motions of animal or vegetable life, 
on the other, for it is unquestionably between 
these two extremes that the province of genuine 
metallic art resides; and it is above all others 
within the path, so clearly described by these boun- 
daries, that the sphere and operations of the fine 
arts are capable of the greatest enlargement and 
extension, and in which England possesses the most 
abundant, and indeed apparently inexhaustible, phy- 
sical means for accomplishment. But, notwith- 
standing the general deficiency of skill in design 
evinced in the modern practice of this department, 
and also, that the examples we possess of “ ancient 
metallic art’’ are few in number—and, in relation 
to the general principles of Art, not usually remark- 
able for any very extraordinary exhibition of skill, 
either in design or execution—history, both sacred 
and profane, furnishes abundant proof of the exist- 
ence of several species of metallic art among the 
ancients, the beauty and excellence of which seem 
to have surpassed the powers of imagination among 
the moderns fully to conceive. 

The dignity and importance of the Fine Arts in 
general—but of metallic art in particular—is shown, 
Were other evidence wanting, by the testimony 
of holy writ, that the Lord himself instructed the 
people of Israel as to the patterns of those things 
he commanded them to make for the Temple. It 
18 not, however, to be inferred from this extraordi- 
hary revelation of the Divine will, that the Israelites 
Were previously unacquainted with the art of work- 
ing in metals—for Tubal Cain, nearly two thousand 
four hundred years before the date of these events, 


was “an instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iron ;”” and the people, following, no doubt, the ex- 
ampk of the Egyptians (amongst whom they had 
dwelt) in their degrading and idolatrous worship of 
animal semblances—and during the very time in 
which Moses was in Mount Sinai receiving the 
above commands, “ made unto themselves a molten 
calf’’ (fashioning it with a graving tool), which was 
an abomination. 

The purpose, indeed, (if it be not presumptuous 
so to express it) of the Divine will in these commu- 
nications with “the chosen people,’’ appears to 
have been, to establish amongst them “a style of 
art’”’ totally and in every respect dissimilar from 
that in constant practice amongst the heathen 
nations by whom they were surrounded, in order to 
avoid the natural association of idolatrous ideas, 
with the embodiment and representation of idola- 
trous forms—thereby, under the circumstances of 
that people, becoming conducive to the corruption 
of the revealed religion. If “the art” so taught 
of God was not intrinsically dissimilar from that 
of those nations, where was the necessity for the 
revelation of the designs ? if the execution of those works 
was to be similar to that already iu practice, where 
was the necessity for the inspiration of the artist? 
And whether the beauty and excellence of the art 
so revealed was inferior or superior to that pre- 
viously in existence, can only be imagined by 
considering the different nature of the source from 
whence it sprang. 

“ A style of art,” also, to a certain extent con- 
sistent with the nature of metals, appears to have 
been extensively mtroduced into the Temple of 
Solomon, notwithstanding that the majority of the 
objects and parts described in the sixth and seventh 
chapters of the first book of Kings were carvings 
in cedar, which were afterwards overlaid with gold. 
The works, however, executed under the direction 
of the inspired architect, by Hiram, King of Tyre, 
consisting of “cast pillars of brass, with chapiters 
(i.e. capitals) of netts of checker-work, and wreaths 
of chain-work, with pomegranates and lily work,” as 
well as various other productions therein described, 
appear to have been more purely specimens of 
“metallic art,” than was exhibited in the Temple 
itself, while the quality of their execution may be 
inferred from the character given of the artist, 
viz. “ That he was filled with wisdom and under- 
standing, and cunning to work all works in brass.” 

But perhaps the productions, above all others, 
furnishing evidence of the surpassing skill and 
power exercised over metallic substances for the 
purposes of Art, are those of the Greeks, described 
by Homer and attributed to Vulcan—the genius of 
whom, in this particular department of art, exhibit- 
ing no doubt in an extraordinary degree several of 
the acknowledged attributes of the Divine nature— 
was the probable cause of that highly imaginative 
and enthusiastic people conferring on this being 
the title and homage of god. The glowing language 
of the poet may, it is very possible, have bestowed 
on these productions a renown greater than, per- 
haps, might, in strict justice, appertain to them; 
but if the works in question were really emanations 


to bury in oblivion would be likely to succeed, while 
the artist, who formerly gloried in his power to make 
these elements conform to his will, is suffered to 
be superseded by the artisan. Nearly all that now 
appears worthy of the name of Fine Art in metals, 
are the productions of the art of sculpture; and how 
lamentably in the majority of such works the pecu- 
liar capabilities of the material are forgotten, there 
is abundant evidence to prove. 

It is altogether a libel on the nature of metals, 
as well as a total contradiction of the most revered 
testimony, and of positive proof, to assert, that they 
are unfit for the purposes of high and genuine Art, 
or that they are necessarily illegitimate substances 
for the purposes of architecture; they are unfit and 
illegitimate only in so far as they are unfitly and 
illegitimately applied; they are used without any 
distinct and peculiar system from those which are 
found to govern the use of stone, and except in some 
few rare and partial instances, without any reference 
to the distinct and opposite qualities they possess. It 
was not forsuch methods of working in metals that the 
sons of Israel received the inspiration of Heaven, or 
by such means that the Temple, which had for its 
architect the wisest of the sons of men, became “ the 
glory of all lands.” In the modern use of these 
valuable substances in relation to Art, there is 
altogether a want of that species of inspiring will, 
which is the common attribute of humanity, and 
which, in reference to almost all other than metallic 
Art, is with some degree of freedom exercised. 

The writer in the Atheneum, while justly con- 
demning the common use of iron for architectural 
purposes, which ought to be held strictly masonic, 
seems to lament that “‘ Vulcan is becoming the god 
of architects ;”’ but judging from the nature of the 
attempts hitherto made in this way, it is pretty evi- 
dent that Vulcan has had little or nothing to do with 
them, and that if he were again to descend upon the 
earth, he would spurn with indignation the iron- 
founder’s imitations of the mason’s art, which had 
been presumptuously perpetrated in his name. Can 
it be imagined, that he who designed and executed 
“ the Shield of Achilles,’ a work worthy, as doubtless 
it was, to be borne from the summit of Olympus, as 

A blazing present through the skies, 

would for a moment tolerate the prostitution of the 
elements consecrated to himself by condemning them 
to become the slavish representatives of a substance, 
which, notwithstanding the beauty and excellence it 
may embody, under the guidance of legitimate Art, 
is yet infinitely inferior in the amount and variety 
of the properties it offers for the purposes of creative 
will? Vulcan has yet to become the “ god of archi- 
tects.” The attribute of the god is to create, to 
develope the properties of things created, to cause 
each to fulfil its destined office, to express its own 
nature, to order, to dispose, to arrange all things in 
their just position; until this be accomplished in 
the application of metals to the purposes of archi- 
tecture, such applications will be justly open to con- 
demnation, as mean and sordid, deteriorative of the 
art they are made to counterfeit, degrading to the 
free and ductile nature of metallic substances, and 
disgraceful to the artistic genius of the world. 





of high and genuine art, and which, from the unri- 
valled purity and perfection of artistic principle | 
and skill which has established, for Greece, a name | 
above all the nations of the earth—there can be | 
little reason to doubt the productions were, in them- 
selves, poems of the highest and most exalted cha- 
racter, and could only in the language of Poetry 
be either fitly or faithfully described. 

Time, however, will not allow me to enter into 
the definitions of the immortal Poet, in reference to 
these glorious productions of Metallic Art, further 
than to observe, that they were apparently more re- 
markable for the display of the peculiarities of colour, 
amalgamation, and resplendency, rather than of the 
strength and serenity of these bodies, and of their 
inherent capabilities for the production of extraor- 
dinary effect in the various methods of casting, 
working, engraving, chasing, and polishing, of which 
they are so singularly susceptible. 

Little hope remains, in the present state of affairs, 
that “an art,” so exquisite in its effects as the above 
descriptions intimate, can be immediately revived 
in its pristine excellence, or even that any attempt to 








restore that which so many ages have been content 


But in extenuation of such practices, it is urged, 
that architects are compelled to resort to the use of 
iron; that acry for cheap architecture is continually 
raised, and he who can produce the most show, at 
the least expense, carries away the prize. Hence, 
the substitution of this metal, for classic columns 
of solid masonry (as exemplified, among numerous 
other instances, in the Doric columns of Bucking- 
ham Palace, of the Quadrant, Regent Street, and 
of Carlton Terrace). Hence, its introduction for 
towers, pinnacles, canopies, and groinings in ‘‘ Gothic 
architecture,” (which latter practice had hitherto 
perhaps prevailed to a greater extent on the conti- 
nent than with us, although from the greater temp- 
tations offered by the facilities which England pos- 
sesses for metallic manufacture, there is every 
reason to fear that the baneful example will be- 
come prevalent in this country also). Hence its 
extensive and increasing application, for the con- 
structive purposes, seen and unseen, of either style: 
not that it is, or according to the intrinsic and fun- 
damental principles of those arts, can be made to 
produce more beauty—not that any originality or 
peculiarity of effect is obtained, or usually, that any 
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new or improved methods of construction are real- 
ized, but simply because it is cheaper than the legi- 
timate material of masonic architecture, viz. stone, 
and possesses in a superior degree to that of the | 
occasionally allowable adjunct of that architecture, 
timber, the advantages of durability and non-com- 
bustion. 

Inducements such as these we know to be exceed- 
ingly powerful, the latter perhaps so far so as to 
amount to a justification of the practice; and the 
attempt to repress or counteract even the former, 
might be deemed almost futile in a commercial 
country such as this, where the spirit of competition 
is predominant, and “the cry’’ of Cheap! cheap! 
is everywhere resounded. But the public taste is 
beginning to be awakened, the public mind instruct- 
ed; the principles of genuineArtare becoming known 
and promulgated; and the result may be, that what 
is intrinsically good in an artistic point of view, as 
well as economical in a pecuniary and commercial 
one, will ultimately be introduced. 

Bad, however, as is the practice of converting cast- 
iron into the mockery of masonry, it is far better 
that these perpetrations should continue, than that 
an attempt should be made to reconcile the conflict- 
ing nature of the two elements, by dovetailing the 
light and flowing style of design, coincident with the 
nature of metals, into the opaque and massive gran- 
deur of masonicart. The nature of either substance 
condemns an union which can only result in “dis- 
cordant effect.” If a necessity for the use of iron in 
architecture really exists, if cheapness, durability, 
or facility of execution, offer such irresistible temp- 
tations for its adoption, a merit should be made of 
such necessity, by rendering it subservient to the 
advancement and extension of genuine Art, in the 
production of “distinct and peculiar architectural 
effect.’ This, however, cannot be accomplished, 
without new principles of design and construction, 
without, in fact, an altogether ‘‘new system” of 
architecture. The system need not necessarily con- 
fine itself to the use of metals. Numerous other 


eset sae exist, capable of being brought into 


armonious combination with them. Entirely dis- 
tinct and beautiful effects might be realized by such 
combinations, and all the utilities of a “ legitimate 
architecture” attained; but the system must be fun- 
damentally dissimilar from that of any art adapted 
to the nature of stone. If “a new species of archi- 
tecture’ be at all desirable, such a system would 
unquestionably offer the readiest means for its ac- 
complishment. With the material of stone we cannot, 
dare not say, that such an achievement is impossible; 
but the mind of man has for so many ages, and in 
80 great a variety of ways, essayed its powers in this 
production, that as far as anything really and in- 
trinsically original is concerned, its energies appear 
to be exhausted. With new constituent materials, 
however, the task becomes easier—with ‘new and 
distinctive principles,’ an impulse is given to inven- 
tion; in a new and untrodden path, the energies of | 
genius might be awakened; and England, with her 
natural advantages, her scientific attainments, and in 
the vastness and extent of her mechanical and com- 
mercial resources, is the country above all others, in 
which the operations of such “fan art’ might be 
most successfully conducted. 

Lucivs. 
May 21, 1844. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sculpture. 





(Concluding Notice.) 

OF imaginative sculpture, the finest work in 
the present Exhibition is Mr. Gibson's Group, in 
marble (1266). We use the word imaginative, as | 
describing the division to which, by way of classi- 
fication, it belongs; but the imagination expended 
on the work is not much, and its composition is of 
the simplest elements. The group consists only of 
a naked hunter, or warrior—we know not which— | 
restraining a hound, which he holds in leash; and, | 
both in its simple unity and admirable modelling, | 
recals the fine statues of antiquity. The forms and 
attitude of the principal figure are arranged with | 
such art, that, in its all-but independence, it groups 
richly in whatever point of view regarded; and the 
muscular developement is so finely elaborated as to 


display all the firmness of power, with all the free- | 


dom of life. But Mr. Gibson does not, like some 
of his brother exhibitors, rely on mere anatomical 
demonstration, for indicating strength; neither does 
he write his meanings in the catalogue of the 
Academy instead of on his marble. What he is 
content with merely describing as “ a group,”’ amply 
describes itself—tells the whole of its own story, 
so that every man can at once read it, while no two 
could read it differently; and action and attitude, 
muscular accident and intelligent expression, are 
all consenting in its interpretation. Both man and 
dog have caught, through some respective sense, a 
warning of the distant game; and, while the strug- 
gling animal strains, under the high excitement of 
its natural instinct, for freedom, the strong arm 
that holds it back, does so not without an obvious 
exertion of muscle and sinew (which would be an 
anatomical mistake), but with an effort so small of 
its great power, as not to impede the forward: action 
of the figure, or distract the attention from its eager 
listening (eye and lip and turn of the head avouch 
it) after the distant sound. This is master-work ; 
and there is vigorous life in a school from which it 
comes. 

Mr. E. Davis’s model of the Statue of Law, 
(1290), designed and executed, in stone, for the 
New Assize Courts, in Cambridge, is worthy of a 
place beside this fine work (see ante, pp. 66 and 91.) 
It is a very grand and striking impersonation ; and 
produces its effect with an absence of all artifice 
and a lofty simplicity, which belong to the best 
school of art. The statue is to occupy an elevated 
site, and is colossal. In the greatness of its style 
(not dimensions), the works by which, for their 
misfortune, it is surrounded, look dwarfed and taw- 
dry. The Goddess well proclaims herself. With 
her raised left hand, she points to the tablet of her 
institutes, which she holds in her right. The figure 
has the majestic presence (form and attitude and 
drapery contributing), and the countenance the 
severe (not stern) and passionless dignity, which 
compose the proper abstract notion of Law. Such 
a performance is worth ten times the number of 
busts that could be modelled out of its clay; and 
works like this and the last will infallibly educate 
patrons for themselves. 

Mr. Lough, who had a very distinguished place 
in the Exhibition of last year, has not been fortu- 
nate on the present occasion. We cannot congratu- 
late this artist on his Shakspeare readings; nor is 
it easy to understand how a sculptor who is so bold 
and daring an innovator, at times, should, at others, 
fall back upon the commonest devices and most 
trivial resources of his art. The substitution of the 
material symbol for the moral expression belongs 
to the earliest stages of sculpture. In its young 
day, Jupiter was represented by his thunderbolt, 
Juno by her peacocks, and Venus by her doves. 
Plato had been in the world, ere Art had learnt to 
“ mould a soul,” (using the strong expression of 
Byron)—ere it presented the unsymbolled goddess, 
as she came from the bath or rose out of the sea, 
or labelled the Apollo only with “the beautiful 
disdain” that breathed from “ eye and nostril.” 
Last year, Mr. Lough gave us Ophelia, in marble; 
and took from Shakspeare, of all the attributes by 
which the poet has painted her for immortality, only 
the “straws and flowers’’ in which, according to 
the stage direction, she is to be “ fantastically 
dressed,” for her “‘ mad scene.” This year, his 
Shakspeare character is Jago (1277); and finding it 
difficult to represent, morally, the mask worn by that 
*‘ double-faced”’ gentleman, he has placed it symbol- 
ically in his hand! Satisfied with this achievement, 
he has followed his text no further, but presented 
Iago, in other respects, like a music-master. Now, 


| this is even a deterioration from the plan of the 


primitive sculptors; because the symbol which they 
adopted was, at any rate, a specialty—something 
in which the immediate subject of the chisel had a 
patent and exclusive right. Juno is the only lady 
known to history who drove peacocks; but a head- 
dress of straws would suit any mad lady, as well as 
Ophelia, and a mask is no distinction, in our day— 
nor was it in Shakspeare’s. If we cannot have any 
other means of identification, such as these will not 
suffice. Of the same artist’s marble group of Hebe 
banished (1270), the best part is the shrunk figure 
and suffering look of the deposed goddess, Mer- 





eury is the very model of a dancing-master—a 
companion-sketch to the music-master, 

To this department of the Sculpture exhibition 
belong two small models, by Baily; one (1269) 
representing Paris—and the other (1282) Cupid, 
Both these statues have been executed in marble. 
and it is almost needless to say, that both are beau. 
tiful figures, so far as depends on mere treatment 
of form. Yet neither are such as we are content 
to take from this sculptor; because, in the case 
of one, his fancy has been silent, and of the other 
misled. One has no particular character, and the 
other a false one—one tells no story, and the other 
tells one badly. We must refer to the catalogue 
ere we could name the first, at all: and the wings 
which the second wears, and the butterfly which 
sits on the shoulder, are contradicted by the cold 
and serious character of the face. The boy looks 
older than Cupid should, and more thoughtful ; 
and the finger is raised, not playfully, nor in arch- 
ness, but with an air of caution which might be. 
come a Mentor. There is something even of dignity 
in the face and figure and action, which we have not 
been accustomed to connect with the name:—verily, 
this is not the Cupid of the poets. In compensa. 
tion for this arbitrary deposition of the mischief. 
maker, who has kept the world in hot-water for two 
thousand years, we have a statue of Mischief's self 
(1298), by C. S. Kelsey; which has been, consider- 
ately, put in the back-ground, by the Academicians, 
but peeps out from its corner, with a look of con- 
siderable cleverness. There is character in this 
face; without which all else is as nothing,—or, at 
best, only the pedestal of Sculpture, wanting its 
crowning divinity. 

But, in the next group that detains us (1272), 
we recognize the spiritual presence, at once; and 
here, all the conditions of poetical sculpture are 
fulfilled. It has, too, the further merit of being 
English poetry, — exquisitely embedying one of 
our own native traditions. We noticed the model 
for this work, The Lady Godiva, of Behnes, in the 
Exhibition of 1842; and it is now executed in 
marble, for, we believe, Lord Chesterfield. The 
subject is one for very delicate handling; and 
the sculptor who missed its poetical aspect would 
be apt to betray its coarse one. But in this 
marble, the very essence of its beauty is invested. 
Rider and steed are charmingly conceived and 
modelled and composed. The lady sits her pal- 
frey, in the graceful and unconstrained attitude 
of her own conscious purity—or rather of that un- 
consciousness which is its gift ; the spirit of modesty 
clothes her, as with a garment; and if the sculptor 
borrowed the sweet expression of her face from any 
earthly model, it might be well worth a journey 
into Warwickshire, or wherever else his original 
may be, but to see her ride through the town. The 
palfrey “like a steed that knows its rider,’ bows 
down its graceful head to its pawing feet, as it may 
have been used to do, when caressed by her gentle 
hand; and moves, visibly, forward, with a slow 
luxurious motion, as if the exertion were made 
lighter by the load it carries. What pity it is 
that Mr. Behnes is a first-rate bust maker! 

It is well to turn from this gem, to Mr. Scoular’s 
marble group (1281), which represents 4dam con- 
soling Eve after the Transgression—for a conspicuous 
example of the very different notions which sculp- 
tors, who are professionally students of the beautiful 
—as well as others who are but instinctively so— 
entertain of beauty. The peculiarity of Mr. Scoular’s 
views on this head, constitute the particular feature 
of attraction in the work before us—that is, sup- 
posing he has intended to represent the mother of 
mankind as beautiful—in corroboration of the poets, 
who delight in painting Eve as fairer than any of 
her daughters. , 

The work which is the most conspicuous in this 
collection—taking place, size and pretension into the 
account, is Mr. P. MacDowell’s large marble group 
of Love T'riumphant (1267). The composition is 
pyramidal in form, and in genius it is a sort of Ar- 
cadian pastoral. A youth and a maiden, whom the 
crook and the wreath duly assign to their class, of 
the shepherds of poetical life, bear aloft, between 
them, a Cupid—not Mr. Baily’s god, but our old 
acquaintance, of the popular mythology—him of 
the torch. Now, this group has merits, of various 
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kinds. | In the first place, it tells its story—though 
not in the best language. Then, the figures are 
boldly cut and well poised—the march is free and 
spirited, the tread light and elastic, the faces are 
bright and joyous, and the composition is good—the 
presiding god waving his torch, in smiling triumph, 
over the headsof his willing subjects. Yet, something 
there is unsatisfactory about this group, which we 
rather feel than can describe. It failsin sentiment. 
The allegory seems to us defectiver The tale of 
love which it tells, is told in the words that breathe, 
but not burn. We think the spectator will generally 
feel this, as we do; but doubt if, to the reader who 
has not seen the work, we can convey exactly what 
it is we want. The action and attitude of Cupid 
sufficiently indicate, that the object of the piece is 
the expression of his sovereignty over the two hearts 
beneath; but, in the accomplishment of the pyra- 
mid, the lovers are severally made to look up 
to him, instead of at each other—appear, in fact, 
to have no knowledge of each other’s presence, and 
seem associated only by the material grouping. 
No doubt, as we have said, the meaning is clear 
enough; the joint act of homage to the embodied 
principle is intended to be the expression of its in- 
fluence in their united hearts,—but the connexion 
between the lovers is, nevertheless, wanting, save for 
the courtesy that understands it. The intellect is 


addressed, to that effect—not the heart. The same 
characteristic pyramid might have been composed, 
for example, of a dozen worshippers—or eleven, for 
the sake of an odd one—each sharing in the same 
up-looking homage to the crowning deity, but, of 


course, having, in that case, no necessary reference 
to one another; and it is because there are only 
two, here, that the mind completes the inferences, 
and accepts the sculptor’s whole intention. Love, 
proverbially, sees little beyond itself, and its object; 
and we do not readily fancy lovers whose hearts 
meetin some point out of each other. The allegory 
is, at best, cold and unsatisfactory, whose very ex- 
pression necessitates a contradiction of the feeling 
it seeks to embody. Your metaphysical writer, to 
be sure, may make two lovers reach the logical 
trath—and express it—that they love Love, because 
they love each other,—or your poet may say this, 
for the sake of its quaintness; but it is a deeper 
poetry, and more surely felt, which makes all the 
expressions of love. To direct to their object :— 
“the boy gazed on her’’ ;— 
—to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him; 
* * * 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers; 
She was his voice; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words: she was his sight, 
For his eye followed hers, and.saw with hers, 
Which coloured all his objects :—he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all. 


In a word, this composition tells the tale of love 
to the apprehension, but does not convey its senti- 
ment to the heart; and while, therefore, we recog- 
nize it as a clever work, we have a sense of dissatis- 
faction with the treatment. If it were, in all other 
Tespects, far greater than it is, it would, yet, miss 
being a great work, for this one defect of spiritu- 
ity. 

There are not many other things in the Sculpture- 
room to detain us. Little Red Riding-Hood, a statue 
in marble (1278), by W. C. Marshall, is a clever 
figure; but the sculptor’s memory has had something 
to do with it. The same artist’s Christ Blessing 
little Children (1302), is a group of great merit,—the 
face of the Redeemer sweet, and the figure and atti- 
tude majestic. Caract before Claudius (1359), 
also by this artist, is a sketch, having character and 
spirit, and deserving, we think, that the artist should 
not lose sight of it—the more so, that it invites him 
tothe English ground of history. The Fisherman's 
Orphan (1280), by Geefs, a deserted girl sitting on 
a bluff of rock, and looking as if she had no friend 
but the cross which hangs from her waist, is a beau- 
tiful statue, full of sentiment and tenderness: and 
we must say a good word fora French artist, M. 

ugron, who exhibits a small group in marble, 
General Kleber receiving his death wound (1286), 





which, notwithstanding the disadvantage of the 
military dress, and the still greater one of the 
General’s unwieldy figure,—a portrait, we assume,— 
exhibits much cleverness. 


There are some relievos in the Exhibition,—not 
many, and not calling for particular remark. The 
Vintage (1292), an alto-relievo, by J. Henning, jun., 
has the clustering grapes, baskets of fruit and re- 
joicing figures, common to the subject ; and, indeed, 
it could not well be composed of other elements,—but 
there is no novelty either of thought or arrangement. 
“ Deliver us from Evil’’ (1294), by E. G. Papworth, is 
of a more ambitious character,—representing, alle- 
gorically, in bold relief, the soul struggling upward, 
by the aid of angels, from the personified influences 
of Evil below. We have the Combat between the Cen- 
taursand Lapithe,thrice: Mr. G. G. Adams’s (1293), 
Mr. T. H. Merritt’s (1296), and Mr. E. B. Stephens’s 
(1297); all which we suppose to have been com- 
petitors for the gold medal of the Royal Academy— 
because the last of the three, which is a remarkably 
clever piece of modelling, is stated in the catalogue 
to have obtained it—and because we cannot think 
that such a subject would, now, be chosen anywhere 
but within the walls of an academy. Surely the 
student might be as beneficially exercised in mo- 
delling forms which are beautiful, as figures in 
themselves absurd and repulsive, and which no art 
can make otherwise: and more beneficially in, at 
any rate, dealing with such forms as exist in nature 
and will be his future subjects. The practice must 
be quite as good in the latter case as in the former— 
and its ultimate application more direct and advan- 
tageous. The living combinations offer scope and 
variety enough, without drawing upon a disordered 
fancy, or dipping into an exhausted mythology, for 
false ones. Conscious of the ungraceful materials 
with which they were required to deal, both Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Adams have done their best to 
avoid them,—effecting their work by as few figures 
as possible, and letting in no more of the deforming 
element than was necessary to fulfil the conditions 
of the subject. But: let any one look, in the more 
crowded mode] of Mr. Merritt, at that sturdy cen- 
taur, for example, in the foreground,—as an evidence 
of the sort of “‘ notions’ likely to be gathered in a 
school of practice like this. Mr. Scoular had, pro- 
bably, been engaged in drawing centaurs, before he 
modelled the face of his Eve. 


With this hint to the Academy, we must take our 
leave of the Sculpture Exhibition. 





Erratum.—P. 505, col. 1, line 36, for ‘* dog” read Doge. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
_ MONDAY, June 10.— Madame DULCKEN, Pianiste to her Ma- 
jesty, has the honour to announce that her ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT, Great Concert Room, Italian Opera House, 
is fixed for MONDAY, June 10, to commence at Half-past One o'clock. 
Principal Vocal Performers—Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Dorus Gras, 
ie Manara, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Rainforth, and Madame Anna 
Thillon; Messieurs Mario, Salvi, Brizzi, Lablache, Fornasari, F. La- 
blache, and Herr Staudigl, and Mr. John Parry. Instrumental 
Performers—Harp, Mr. Parish Alvars; Violin, Herr Ernst; Violon- 
cello, Herr Offenbach; Pianoforte, Madame Dulcken and Doctor 
Mendelssohn tartholdy. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Boxes, Stalls, 
Reserved Seats near the Piano, and Pit Tickets, may be obtained at 
the principal Music Warehouses ; and of Madame Dulcken, 80, Harley 
Street. 

Messrs. G. CASE and R. BLAGROVE beg to announce, that they 
intend giving a CONCERTINA QUARTETT CONCERT at the 
Hanover-square Rooms on WEDNESDAY EVENING next, June 
12th. On which occasion several favourite compositions adapted 
for two Treble, Tenor, and Bass Concertinas, will be performed by 
Messrs. Giulio Regondi, Sedgwick, R. Blagrove, and G. Case. 
Vocal Performers—Miss Dolby, the Misses Williams, Miss Locky, 
Messrs. H. Gear, Fenari, and J. Parry. Conductors, Messrs. Baker 
and C. Blagrove. Tickets 5s., Reserved Seats 7s. To be had of Mr. 
G. Case, 7, York-street, Wellington-street, Strand, Mr. R. Blagrove, 
88, Norton-street, Portland-place, Messrs. Wheatstone, 20, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, and the principal musicseliers. 





MISS CHRISTIANA WELLER has the honour to announce a 
SOIREE MUSICALE to take place at Her Majesty's Concert Room, 
Hanover-square, on THURSDAY NEXT, June 13, on which oc- 
casion, she will = her first selection, in London, of Pianoforte Re- 
citals. For the Vocal portion of the Soirée, Miss Weller will have 
the valuable aid of several eminent artistes. ills of particulars may 
be had at the usual places. 





MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 

PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, LAST NIGHT but TWO this 
SEASON. WEDNESDAY NIGHT Next, June 12th, the IRISH 
BRIGADE. Songs, ‘ O native Music’—‘ Mary Machree,’ ‘ The Bowld 
Soger Boy,’ ‘ Grief is Mine’ (new), ‘ The Hand and the Glove’ (new), 
‘Forgive but don’t Forget,’ ‘Sweet Jessie,’ ‘The Letter,’ ‘The 
Drum’ (new), ‘The Birth of St. Patrick,’ ‘O Don’t you remember’ 
(duet), &c. Tickets 2s. and 2s. 6¢. each, to be had of Duff & Hodg- 
son, 65, Oxford-street, where all the above songs are published. Mr. 
Lover will Wy tg nay ive an IRISH MORNING at the HANO- 
VER-SQUARE ROOMS, on Friday, June 2sth, at Two o’clock, 











Concerts oF THE WEEK.—A crowded concert- 
room emphatically attested that the entertainment 
planned by MM. Moscheles and Ernst for this day 
week was one of the most attractive of the season. 
The performances given were interesting, in spite 
of a painful drawback, in the sudden and serious 
illness of M. Ernst, who was compelled to leave the 
orchestra in the middle of his first concerto; and, 
though he subsequently returned and played his 
‘Elegie,’ he did not rally sufficiently to fulfil the two 
other more important promises made for him by 
the programme. His illness—for a moment calcu- 
lated to excite alarm—threw a damp over the 
earlier portion of the concert: and an unusual share 
of moral, as well as musical, self-command was re- 
quired for the artist, who could, under the circum- 
stances, go through a long composition so steadily 
and spiritedly as did M. Moscheles his concerto in 
E flat. This fine work sounded as fresh as if written 
yesterday ; and will last, we are disposed to prophesy, 
as long as the more frequently heard composition in 
G minor. Besides this, M. Moscheles introduced 
two grand concert-studies (one in £ flat major, of 
great grace and brilliancy), and an improvisation, 
combining the Russian National Hymn and Men- 
delssohn’s Bridal March. The pianist’s fingers seem 
to have gained spirit and power during their rest from 
public performance. But the greatest treat was the 
triple coneerto of Sebastian Bach, in which M. Thal- 
berg and Dr. Mendelssohn bore him company. This 
will be talked of as long as the far-famed Sontag and 
Malibran duett, in the Philharmonic Concert-room, 
Which of the three players was the best we do not 
attempt to say ; but we must have a word concerning 
the performance of Dr. Mendelssohn, as the least 
familiar to London ears. When we hear him, we 
neither consider tone, nor any executive predilec- 
tion, such as makes us listen for ‘s left hand, 
or ——~’s shake, or ———’s chords. We are so sub. 
ject to his musician-like command of the composition 
(not the instrument), so carried away by his anima- 
tion and enthusiasm, never running wild for a chance 
bar or cadence—that details fall into their right 
places, namely, as subordinate to great interpreta- 
tions of great thoughts. The vocal part of the con- 
cert was sustained by Madame Caradori Allan, Mrs. 
Shaw, Miss Dolby, and Herr Staudig], who was en- 
cored in one of Dr. Mendelssohn's songs—mainly, 
we think, for the sake of his accompanist—the com- 
poser, 








Haymarket. — English dramatists are not so 
apt as their brethren on the other side of the Chan- 
nel at turning to account the incidents of the 
day, and giving dramatic shape to current feelings 
and opinions: indeed, it is continually complained 
that the English stage does not fulfil its purpose, 
in respect of giving “the very age and body of 
the time its form and pressure.” Whether the 
prize comedy, which is in rehearsal and shortly to 
be represented, will remove this reproach, remains 
to be seen: certainly the recent attempt to give 
stage utterance to the wailings of want that found 
such pathetic voice in Hood's “Song of the Shirt,” 
is anything but successful. ‘The Sempstress’ is 
a melodrama of rascality and robbery: in which a 
(tremendous sacrifice) shopkeeper steals the hoard 
of a pedlar, and implicates others in the guilt that 
is all his own, but is detected at last. The “ semp- 
stress” is the daughter of the beggared pedlar, and 
the wife of one of the accused, and gets employ- 
ment at shirt-making from the thief: but in the midst 
of all this complication of fraud and ruin, the silent 
sorrows of the solitary sempstress form a mere episode: 
her misery seems to be accidental and isolated ; not 
the result of a system, or state of things, and shared 
by hundreds of thousands. In short, the woes of the 
needlewomen are not so pathetically, because not 
truly, represented, as to move the sympathy which 
their case has awakened. Buckstone’s buffoonery 
drew more tears of laughter than Miss P. Horton's 
pathos. The dramatist, moreover, fell into the 
mistake of making the heroine comment upon her 
own case: real suffering is mostly mute. The 
embodied representation of Mr. Redgrave's picture 
would have been more impressive without speech- 
making: nor does the presence of an imbecile old 
father and a desperate husband add to the wretched- 
ness; the blank solitude of monotonous misery, 
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hopeless, protracted, and wearing, i is amore saddening 
spectacle than intense anguish, sudden and transient, 
This phasis of human agony is difficult to depict in 
a dramatic shape,—but it has scarcely beenattempted 
in the present instance. 





Sr. James’s THEaTRE.—The engagement of Mdlle. 
Plessy terminated on Wednesday, before a numerous 
and well-pleased audience. More tears were shed 
over her * Valerie” than we can consider as warrant- 
able. In itself, the dramais disagreeable, as turning 
on one of those physical afflictions which, when pre- 
sented on the stage, become offensive rather than 
moving: nor does her performance possess that ex- 
quisite probability and art given to the part by 
Malle. Mars, which almost elevated morbid excite- 
ment into true tragic emotion. As the Princess in 
‘Le Portrait Vivant,’ Mdlle. Plessy seemed to us 
prettier, and more minaudiére than ever. Her place 
is already filled by the brilliant and impudent Dejazet, 
whose quaint Palais-Royal playfellow, M. Levassor, 
is announced as shortly forthcoming, with a fresh 
budget, we trust, of chansonnettes. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—May 27.—Mosi of 
the communications were on medical subjects and of 
a strictly professional character.—M. Arago laid 
before the Academy a table showing the depth of 
rain and melted snow at different periods in the basin 
of the Saéne, with the indication of the correspond- 
ing height of the rivers, and the direction of the winds. 
The object of these observations is to enable land- 
owners in low situations to prepare against inundations 
by making them aware of the circumstances under 
which they usually occur. 

The Battle of Lansdown.—Your Correspondent has fallen 
into a strange error (ante, p. 456) ; it was Sir Beville Gran- 
ville, of Stors, in Cornwall, that was killed at the Battle of 
Lansdown.—Yours, &c. 

Exeter-Hall Pets,—Religion, like fancy, has her 
peculiar favourites. Ladies and gentlemen have, 
among the various heathen, their pet proselytes, just 
as among birds and dogs they have their pet macaws, 
their pet poodles. It isan adage, old as truth—whose 
register of birth was not lost at the flood—that the 
human heart must love something : hence, beautiful is 
it, in this balmy month of May, to see crowds of lovers 
—spiritual lovers we mean—ascending the crystal 
steps of Exeter-hall to testify their affection for the 
benighted sons and daughters of earth thousands and 
thousands of miles away. Elastic, indeed, are human 
heart-strings, for they stretch from pole to pole. In- 
deed, with many of the worthy people of Exeter-hall 
distance is essential to love. Just as connoisseurs 
take a backward step truly to consider the beauties 
of a picture, do many of these good folks require 
distance to see the miseries of human nature through 
an attractive medium. They have no taste for the 
destitution of the alley that abuts upon their dwelling- 
place, but how they glow—how they kindle at the 
misery somewhere in Africa! Familiarity truly 
begets contempt. The famishing shoe-binder or 
sempstress is a homely commonplace; the benighted 
Chinese an exotic darling. With some folks sym- 
pathy, like Madeira, is all the better for a sea-voyage. 
We have said that proselytemongers have their spe- 
cial pets: among them, the Hebrew people bear a 
great price. Hence, as was shown at a late meeting, 
upwards of 25,0002. are annually subscribed for the 
conversion of the Jews at Jerusalem, Hebron, Beyrout, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and we ‘know not at how 
many other places promising in apostacy. We 
must confess we should like to see a fair balance- 
sheet of this account. We should like to know 
the exact number of converted Hebrews, that 
we might arrive at{something like the market-price 
of a renegade Jew. We own it; we more than 
fear that he is a great luxury, a bird of Paradise 
of exceeding cost. Hence, we confess it, we would 
have our gentle countrywomen retrench their outlay 
on the foreign curiosity, that they might better 
afford to buy: up somewhat of the misery produced 
at home.—Punch. 





To CoRRESPoNDENTs.—C. N.—W, 
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7 Vict. ec. 6. ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
other substances, may be protected in the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a small expense; Ornamental Designs may also be 
registered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100, 
A PROSPECTUS, witb full particulars as to the course to be 
being ea ted, either by 
s Acts, may be had gratis, upon 
application, personally or by x Beng to Mr. Alexander Prince, 
14, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 


Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Patronized by Her Majesty» oF ‘8 Ofhee af Weeds, &c.—IM- 
PROVED LINING for WALLS of &e. The Patent 
Lining effectually protects eve aetbod a decoration either 
of paint or paper (and for which it is pre-eminently adapted) 
rom damp in walls, and possesses many other substantial ad- 
vantages; unalterable by moisture its durability is guaranteed, 
References to parties in whose houses the patent has been em. 
plozed. and terms for materials or for fixing complete. obtained 
y letter or personally of the patentee, JOHN COLLARD 
DRAKE, at whose address extensive applications of the patent 
may be inspected.—19; Elm-tree-road. St. John's-wood. 


LIVES OF MARINERS ASSURED, 


A CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 46, Moorgate-street. 
Loans granted to Policy Holders. 

very description of Life Assurance may be effected, upona 
mm oa scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in pro 
Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals. Assuring their lives with this Association. 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Martners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

EDWARD GILBER’ P'SON, Secretary. 

Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 

by applying at the Offices, 46, Moorgate-street, City. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tru: 
Sir Jas. Duke.Ald. M.P. Chairman. “ “Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman, 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. | Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advanta es are offered by this Compan Thus— 
Parties assuring the lives of others may make t eir policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the gacreeery permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtai 
Credit of half the promis for the font five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of 
On policies of five years’ standing, Malt the amount paid, after 
the first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 
Assured. 
Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the Office, 18. King 
William-street, City, or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 
WILCIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ROWN LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY 
33, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
irectors. 
George H. Hooper, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir John Kirkland, Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Es ‘sa. | Jameson Benser, Es 
Charles Chippendale, Esq. | Lieut.-Col. Moody, t E. 
James Colquhoun, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. Richard Norman, Esq. 
Rear- Admiral Dundes, Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
C.B. M.P. William Whitmore, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. Ra smg | Wiser. Esq. 
Auditors—J. H. Forbes, Esq., G. y. Esq., T. Lawrence. Esq. 
Physici ‘Dr. J. cckness. 8, Sate Place, Pall Mall East. 
grea. (sire. F. Forb: i. M. D., K.C.H., 23, Argyle-street. 
Surgeon—Bemnel Solly, F.R.S. 1, St. E — s Place. 
Standing Counsel it barles Ellis, E: 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hale. pos. and Austen. 
— Tr re net ig 


—J. M. 

THE ADV ANTAGES OF this “OFFIC! zn ‘enous others 

1. A participation septennially in two- thirds of the Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
augment the sum assured. 

The folowing Bonuses have been assigned to all Policies, 
of at least. three years’ standing, effected for the whole dura- 
tion of Life :— 

















First Division, 1n 1832. 

From 18s. to2/. 12s. perCent. per Annum on the sums assured, 
varying with the age, being equivalent, on the average, to 
264 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Seconp Division, 1N 1839. 

From upwards of 1/. to upwards of 3l. per Cent. 
on the sums assured, or on the average, 33 per 
Premiums paid for the preceding Seven Years. 

2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual Payments for the whole of life ; the pm 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of sui 
ee > has ceased. 

The Assurance or Foopiem Fund is not subject to any 
charge for Interest to Proprietor 
ermission 4 pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
~ Blve inclusiv, 
. Parties Cineluding Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Tvice,) may be assure “to reside in 
or roceed . all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on 
ar 


r Annem 
nt. on the 








6. Claims to be paid yithia three month 
z. ute Pay ey Se . x S = Policies to the Company. 
8. io Charge Dut for Fo 
se Prospactas Tables icy et Rates, &c. to be had at the Office 
in London, or of of the Company's pe. 
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DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
Trustees. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent-| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 


street. ° tors’-commons. 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 

Directors, 

Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
Great Surrey-street. street, Berkeley-square. 

Gun Hay, Esq., 127,| Thomas Steyenson, Esq. F.S.A., 

Sloane-street. 37, ed aed Grosvenor-street. 

J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park. 26, Parliament-street. 

Benj. Phillips, Esq. F.R.S., 17, | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Wimpole-street. tors’-commons. 

Auditors. 

John Purssord, Esq., 7, York-| J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
terrace, Regent’s-park. loucester-place, eg 

Joseph Radford, Esq., 27, Cam-| Martial L. Welch, Esq., ynd- 
bridge-terrace, Hyde-park. ham-place, Bryanston-square. 

Standing Counsel—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 

Banke M . C. Hopki & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson & Smith, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 

Register Office. 
Actuary—F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 


This Office is provided with very accurately constructed tables, 
d lives on itable ter 





by which it can assure d i Bra 
Similar tables enable the Society to grant increased annuities 
on unsound lives, the amount varyieg with the particular disease. 
Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 
Healthy lives are assured on lower terms than at most other 





ces. . P 

The first Life Assurance Society commenced business in 1705, 

and the principles of life contingencies, understood at that time 

to a very limited extent only, have repeatedly undergone im- 
rtant changes and improvements; but till the establishment 

of this Society in 1841 no attempt had ever been made to assure 

the lives of persons who suffer from disease. 

The science of statistics has only within a recent period been 
successfully applied to the duration and mortality of disease, 
and hence tables on the probability of these results could not 
have been formed; and it would evidently have been unsafe 
and hazardous for any Society to have un ertaken the risk of 
assuring the lives of persons afflicted with any particular malady. 
The statistical information, hawever, now collected, and in pos- 
session of this office. is of so great an extent as fully to warrant 
the extension of life assurance to such cases, and in fact to place 
the application of life assurance on diseased lives on a more 
secure basis than even that on healthy lives. . . ‘i 

It is hoped that while kept clearly in view that this Society, in 
common with other offices, will assnre the lives of healthy per- 
sons, itis as yet the only one established to assure the lives of 
persons labouring under disease ; and to this latter feature par- 
ticular attention is directed. — i 

In the first place, because it opens a larger field for business 
than all other offices can have unitedly; and in the 

Second place, because that branch of assurance must, from 
its own nature, be less hazardous, and its principles rest on a 
more permanent foundation. c 

These are two highly important facts.and we shall enter into 
an explanation of each; and first as to the prevalence of disease. 

The period of life most important to an assurance oflice is 
that between 15—60 years of age, and in the following remarks 
we refer exclusively to this period of life. i 

It will be found that the deaths in the metropolis, for the two 
years preceding 1842, were from all causes 30,518; and from con- 
sumption alone, 10,688; showing that more than one-third of the 
total deaths in that period of life takes place from the prevalence 
of a single disease ; and if the same inquiry were instituted with 
respect to the existence of other diseases, such as asthma, dropsy, 
diseases of the head, heart, &c., it would be found that more 
than one-half of the whole population would, on medical exa- 
mination, be refused admission into surance . If the 
inquiry be carried to the principal towns in England, like facts 
are elicited—in Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, the 
deaths from all causes per annum are about 5,028, while those 
from consumption are 1,988, forming considerably more than 
one-third of the whole, The same thing will be found to hold 

in the large towns in Scotland, in six of which the deaths 
a given period, from all causes, amounted to 23,078, those 
from consumption alone to 6,359, and from six important diseases 
9,754: in the latter case forming more than 42 per cent. of the 
deaths from all causes. On reference to the returns from the 
city of Glasgow for 1836-40 it will be found that the deaths in 
that period, from all causes, were 14,107, from consumption 4,087. 
and a list of five diseases 6,423, being more than 45 per cent. of 
the deaths from all causes. aie 3 

The diseases here alluded to are such as exist in general in a 
chronic form, frequently for many years prior to death, but 
which, on a strict medical examination, would effectually ex- 
clude the persons so affected from the benefits of life assurance ; 
and since it thus appears that a majority of the population is in- 
cluded in this class, the value and importance of the new feature 
of this Society cannot fail to be justly appreciated. . 

The second point to be explained is the fact that there is much 
less risk in assuring diseased lives. is is a feature of para- 
mount and vital importance to the interests of this Society, and 
deserves to be carefully considered. “i = yale 

The real risk incurred in all assurance transactions consists in 
the chance to which an office is liable of experiencing a different 
degree of mortality from that experienced by the tables on 
which its calculations are founded. is difference is termed 
the fluctuation of mortality, and will be found to be much less 
among diseased lives than over the general population, and 
among selected lives. oe : 

The deaths from consumption in the metropolis per annum, 
are sufficiently near the annual number which takes place in 
Glasgow, from all causes, to admit of a comparison, and by re- 
ducing the matter to figures it is found that while the fluctua- 
tion per annum in the latter case is as high as 45 per cent., in 
the former it is only 9 per cent.. or, in other words, the fluctua- 
tion of mortality in consumption was only one-fifth of the 
other; and in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, even 
with the disadvantage of smaller numbers, the fluctuation does 
not exceed 3 per cent., showing a remarkable uniformity in the 

w which determines the mortality of this disease, and that it 
is more positive and absolute in its results than that which 

ulates the general population. Consumption hag here been 
selected, not because it was considered more favourable in its 
Tesults, but simply on account of the larger numbers affording 
amore satisfactory proof of the question under consideration ; 
ut the same test has been applied to a great number of other 
ases, and like results obtained. Among nine diseases in the 
metropolis, including asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, disease of 
the liver, of the heart, of the nervous system, &c.,the fluctuation 
was only 7} per cent., and in five diseases in a different district 
fluctuation was about 7 per cent., while among eleven in 
another locality, and even with small numbers, the fluctuation 
id not exceed 6°2 per cent. ; and taking the principal towns in 
gland, including Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, &c., the fluctuation over 1! of the more important 
diseases was 6'4 per cent. P 

The remarkable uniformity in these results cannot fail to pro- 
duce a conviction of the positive character of the law of mor- 
tality in disease; indeed, there seems to be nothing within the 
who oaaeee of the doctrine of probabilities so well defined as 
the mortality of diseased lives. The mortality of the general 
Population has frequently been referred tv by writers as an ex- 








ample of the optainty of common events, but the preceding 
remarks must show with how much greater certainty the mor- 
tality of diseased lives can be depended on. 

Itis perhaps right to state, that in applying the test of fluctu- 
ation to disease, it has not been confined to one place or class of 
lives. but has been extended to the principal towns in England 
and Scotland, as well as to many rural districts in England, and 
included the experience of one or two large societies of select 

ives. This has afforded an opportunity of judging of the effects 

ef locality and its sanatory condition on the duration of life, and 
a remarkable fact has thus been developed, viz., that the value 
of life generally is much greater in the country districts than in 
large cities; but that of those persons who suffer from disease 
the value of life is nearly the same. As an example of this—the 
expectation of the age of 3) in the country districts is 36°7 years ; 
in cities (viz. Glasgow) 27°6 years—dillerence 33 per cent. nearly ; 
but take the case of persons of that ore in whom the consumptive 
tendency is developed, and who will ultimately die of consump- 
tion, and their expectation of life in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk. and Norfolk will be found to be 14°5, in cities (Glasgow) 
14°4. and in the Metropolis, Manchester, irmingham, 13°9; dif- 
ference “017 per cent. (or 1°57 per cent.) It therefore appears, 
that while the difference between country and town life in the 
former case is about 33 per cent., that in the latter instance 
(consumption) the difference is almost nothing, and the results 
nearly uniform. The same thing holds good with some other 
diseases which have been investigated in this manner. This 
fact, although not generally understood. is only what might 
have been expected =e careful consideration of the conclusion 
formerly arrived at—that the fluctuation of the law of mortality 
n disease is confined within a very narrow limit, and conse- 
quently little influenced by external circumstances. : 

It hence appears that the fluctuation in the mortality of 
diseased lives is much less than among select lives and the popu- 
lation geneqally. and therefore the risk of assuring diseased 
lives must also be less. 7 
_ To apply this conclusion to the affairs of an assurance office, 
it may be stated, that supposing the number of lives in a society, 
taking only select lives, was such that the table of mortality 
would indicate 100 deaths per annum, it would be necessary to 
have always sufficient funds at immediate command to meet 145 
deaths; on the other band, an office assuring only diseased 
lives need not provide for more than 109 deaths per annum; 
that is to say, the risk of assuring diseased lives is, to that of 
averaze lives, as 9 to 45, or only one-fifth. This fact is highly 
important to the interests of this Society, and establishes, 
beyond doubt, the safety and correctness of the principles on 
which it is founded. ‘ 

For further information, reference is made to the prospectuses 
and other published documents of the Society, which may be 
obtained, on application at the Society's offices, from 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


EW PATEN TS.—BROCKEDON'S 

IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunas, has, by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, imperishable, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork has removed the prejudice against 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to 
keep Wine which is in daily use in_ perfect condition.— 
C, MACINTOSH & Co. 19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 
street, Manchester. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brash, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved gradu and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
120 n.. Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 
TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC, 
OLFF & SON’S CRETA LA®VIS, or PER- 
MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 
E. Wotrr & Son be; apprise Artists and Amateurs that 


they have, by the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LASVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 

















pencil; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour | 


drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. It can be cut toa fine point. and is thus capable of 
giving ‘a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
great advantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 
LEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed. To be had of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— 

Leather box, containing a set of Bivoes 7s. each, 

— Seeee 108, — 

24.00. Ids, — 
_ - . = 36-000 218, — 

In sets as above, without box, at ...... 6s. per doz. 

Lake and Cobalt.....seescecsccesssesses 125, — 

*.* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as 
above, at 6s. per dozen, box included. 

“ Creta Levis, — We have inspected an invention of Messrs. 
Wolff & Son. Creta Levis are permanent coloured Crayons, of 
nearly every hue and tint, differing essentially from those in 
general use, inasmuch as they do not cast off, and are clearer 
than chalk, retaining at the same time much softness and deli- 
cacy. We think they would be found useful to the sketcher, as 
they are portable, not easily injured, and can be used upon 
white or tinted paper. We can recommend them, especially to 
ladies, as we have seldom seen more charming specimens of 
flower-drawing than those produced by the Creta Levis: the 
blue, generally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear, and 
many of the landscapes and heads submitted for our inspection 
wreved that Mr. Wolff has made a valuable discovery.""— London 

vt Union. 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the 

aper, blending the colours until the required tint be obtained, 

he deep shades merely require a broader point and increased 
pressure.—Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers 
fine even surface, but not glazed, are well adapted for 


with a 
the CRETA LAVIS. 
ourr & Son bea to recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalk :— 
_ BB, Very black, for foreground; H B, Middle tint ; N, Neutral 
tint, for distance. Price 6s. per dozen. 

These Pencils are pecullatly adapted for sketching heads and 
landscapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 

transmitted without fear of injury. 

** Wolff & Son are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 
| Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 
above,—Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 





= 
ESSRS. COPELAND & GARRETT beg 
& respectfully to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry that 
having completed the entrance of their premises at 37, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields, they now solicit an inspection of a very superior and 
extensive STOCK of DINNER, Dessert, Breakfast, Tea, Coffee, 
and ‘Toilet SERVICES, of entirely new and elegant designs ; 
together with a large assortment of ornamental porcelain an 
richly cut and plain glass, which they offer at a discount of 20 
per cent. for cash. Copeland & Garrett beg to state that 
any pattern ever made by themselves or their predecessors can 
ooere be matched.—37, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 5, Portugal- 
street. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'’S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 84. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 21. Bread-street, City; by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the fi y, Old B h , Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


ECESSARY PRECAUTION.—CON- 
SUMERS OF BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
a, We BETTS, Jun. & Co. will not be soonanaie: for any bottled 
Brandy that is not protected against fraudulent substitution, by 
the Patent Metallic Capsules. embossed witb the words “ Betts's 
Patent Brandy. 7, Smithfield Bars.” Sold by the most respec- 
table Wine and Spirit Merchants, in Town and Country, at 
3s. 6d. per bottle. the bottle included. 


INES AT REDUCED PRICES.—Messrs. 
p LAMBE & CO. 149, New Bonp-street, adapting 
their business to the demand of the day, for good and pure 
Wines at moderate prices, (and without interfering with their 
established trade in the highest class Wines, through which 
their house during the last Eighty Years has had the honour of 
supplying the Royal Family and many of the first Nobility and 
Gentry of the country,) have formed connexions whereby they 
can now offer to the Public the second and lower qualities of 
thoroughly sound and genuine Wines at rates not hitherto 
quoted. They beg attention more particularly to those enu- 
merated below, which they can confidently recommend and 
guarantee all to be perfectly ere and genuine ; assuring those 
arties who have been in the habit of purchasing the first class 
Vines that they will still meet in Messrs. Lambe & Co.'s stock 
selections from all the best shippers. and especially Sherries 
and Ports, of such high qualities as are rarely to be procured. 
Purchasers of Wines in wood may taste tiem in bond. In con- 
clusion, Messrs. Lambe & Co, respectfully solicit the support of 
the Public in this endeavour to meet their views, pledging them- 
selves that the above statement will be found strictly verified 
by those who may honour them with their commands, 
Delicate and good flavoured Pale Sherries, also 
Brown and Gold Colour oo ee 26s. per dozen. 
Higher qualities, ditto .. eo e+ 289. 308. 32s, _ 
Oldand fine flavoured Ports, fit for immediate use 26s, 
Higher quality, ditto oe ee e+ 285. BOs. 32s, 
Very pure and sound Clarets .. oe 28s 
Sparkling and creaming Champagnes 
Very good Hock and Moselles.. «ws 
Four doors from Bruton-street. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 

and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 

supplanted by the introduction of a new and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE. 














we 489. 54s. 
« 428. 





_C. Watson, 41 and 42, Barnican, and 16, Norton Fotcare, 
aided - a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, andis manufactured into every article for the 
Table and Sideboard. Plain. Threaded. King’s. 
‘Table Spoons and Forks 16s. 30s. Od, d. 
Dessert ditto........--+5 12 6 
Tea Spoons. 
Saltditto..... 
Fish Knives . 
Sauce Ladles.. . 
Gravy Spoons «-.e..00-- 3 6 each 7 6 7.6 
C. Watson begs the Pablic will understand, that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daily increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article of universalwear. C. Watson's ILLUSTRATED 
CaTaLoccor and Price Current is published. Families who 
regard economy and elegance should possess themselves of 
this useful Book, which may be bad Gratis and Post Free. 
THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including the largest size), for %5s.; three 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, 25s.; three Sandwich-shape 
ditto, 15s. ; and every article in Furnishing Hardware unusually 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration: hence their 
uninterrupted success for 50 years, and their present celebrity as 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in London. 
TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lls. per doz.; 
Desserts, 9s. ; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to 
select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white ne and other handles, as. to 15s. the 
24 pieces; stag-handled carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. The establish- 
ments of C, Watson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which is marked with 
his name and address, and subject to exchange if not approved 
of «* A larze stock of all the approved LAVIPS now in use. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.— 
A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strengthening, preserring, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 
Sreshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. hestowing at 
once cleanliness and the qppsavense and reality of health. Price 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon, Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ 
Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Harton GaRvEN, 
Which is affixed to each Box. | 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. it impartsa 
youthful roseate hue to the Complerion, and renders the Arm 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair. soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. an 
&s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. ” ‘ 

CAUTION. —Each genuine bottle bas the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR"” printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
as on the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. Be sure to ask for 
“ ROWLAND’S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 


yfumers. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS !1! 
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BRITISH ere er Ls — ADVANCEMENT OF 
CIENCE. 


Just catlemae ey 3 Plates, pri ice 1 
EPORT of the THIRTEENTH MEETING 
fthe BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF ase = E; held at Cork in August, 1843. 
John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


Immediately, 1 vol. “~W 8vo. 
T HE MBER- ITC H. 
John Murray, PP aS. 
Now ready, be pee Maps and Plans Rin Jeretalsin, Palestine, 
Sinai. 3 vol 
IBLICAL RESEARCHES | in PALESTINE, 
MOUNT SINAT, and ARABIA PETR/BA; being a Jour- 
nal of Travels, undertaken n in reference to Biblical Geography. 
y the Rev. Dr. ROBINSON. 
Jahn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. price 12s. cloth, a New Edition, 
eing the Seventh, o 
ASSAGES hen the DIARY of a LATE 
PHYSICIAN. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 
By the same Author, 
Ten Thousand a Year. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 
1. 11s. 6d. cloth. 
Wa. Biackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 
This day i is published, in feap. 8vo. price 7s. “6d. cloth, with roe 
trait and Vignette, a New met ate the Seventeenth, of 
YHE COURSE of TI A Poem. 
y ROBERT ig + M. 
Wm. Blackwood rf Sons, Edinburgh, and 4 Pall Mall, London. 


LORD a, » 4 — 


OEMS, Now PIRST COLLECTED. 
By LORD LEIGH. 

“We know of no writer of the day wheso saree aszooably Semiads 
us of the best parts of the Dorsets and the Sed Ww 
satire is so clearly the fruit of his good nature, or 7 ose wen. 
wit is neighboured by so much sympathy and faney.”—Bzaminer. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 

















Just published, price 5s. boards, 
OEMS. Vy CoveENTRY PatTMore. 
Also, in 2 vols. price 12s. boards, Me 
Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. 2nd edition, 
Edward Moxon. 44, Dover-street. 


SIXTH EDITION. 
In the press, and nearly ready, price 2s.6d. _- 
RION, 4 Stic Poem, in Three Books. 
H. HORNE, 
Author of “Cosme as “Medici,” * Gregory VII." &e. 
J. Miller, 401, Oxford-street. 
This day is published, in | vol. small 8vo. price 1s, sewed, 
RIT ish BLESSINGS, A Poem, in Three 
Par! ey A LAYMAN. 
Part 1, The British Nation.—Part 2, The British Gharch. 
—Part 3, re Duties. 
- Nickisson. 2U& Regent-street, London. 


ny ee LITERATURE: 











JOETRY of the CODEX VERCELLENSTS, 


Part I., Cotaining The Legend of + Andrew, edited 
and i oellkedt by J. KEMBLE, Esq. M. 
Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon | Church, (Part IV., 
ElMfric.) Edited and translated by B. pe. Esq. F.S.A. 
William Pic erthe. ' 177, Pinors liy. 
ust published, price 6s. 
HE GAE ‘LIC PSALM TUNES of 
ROSSHIRE, and the neighbouring Counties. The Har- 
mony and Introductory Dissertation by 
JOSEPH MAINZER, 
Edinburgh: John Johnstone, Hunter-square. Glasgow: David 
ryce. 








Preparing for publication, in 8vo. 
RIC FA 


IsTo NCIES. 


BY 
THE HONOURABLE GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTHE, M.P. 
Henry omen lisher, 13, Great Mar]borough-street. 


ow ready. at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


GECOND EDITION of ‘CONINGSBY; 


THE NEW GENERATION.’ 
By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. 
“Tn every respect a very fine and remarkable novel.""— Herald. 
“We may augur for this book a very extensive popularity. It 
is quite as curious as it is clever.""—Chroniele. 
Thi ok is full of life, spirit, and accurate gortgetiare, 
It is too cutting, tos pera, to be passed over unheeded. It m 
be read by all.” 
Henry ( Shae, ‘Bublisher, 13,Great Marlborough-street. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN DOWAGER. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound, 
MEMOIRS OF 


BABYLONIAN PRINGESS, 
MARIA THERESA ASMAR, 
DAUGHTER OF EMIR ABDALLAH ASMAR. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF, and translated into English. 
Containing a narrative of the persecutions and destruction of 
her family on account of their adherence to the Christian faith, 
of the scenes she has ey and the Lag 2 ie has experi- 
enced, during her res’ M salem, Mount 
Lebanon, Kurdistan, Is han Teheran, and Schiraz; together 
with an Account of her Travels in Italy, France, and England. 
Orders received by all ooksellers. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 


This day is published, in ailt edges, Sie oi silk illuminated binding, 
ges, pr’ 
OAN OF ARC C; an Hisroricat Tate, 
By A YOUNG LADY. 
ss She stecled her woman's ay to fight, 
Cared nought for pain or wo 
Her midnight dreams? To ‘view the sight 
London: Shepherd & Sutton Foster-lane, Cheapsid be 
ndon : Shephe' on, Foster-lane, apside ; ma: 
bad of all eae. bined ni , 


Thursday next, in 2 vols. 8v 
PAIN pat the SPAN [ARDS in 1843. 
By Capt, S. E. Wippainerest 5. N. F.R.S. &c. 
Author of ‘Sketches of Spain in | 30, 31, and 32.’ 
& W. _ Boone, 29, Med Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
pa S I. Dublin. 


ROSE’sS Beemer tery te —— 
Just BNET A Part X 
Riis GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
TIQNARY, ESSE. B ad partly arranged by the 


late = UGH Y tae 
B, stewea: 2 . G, e, J. rRivlution ; E. He n; G. law. 
‘ord ; J. hardso wait 


. J. ny 
A. “Greenland: F Cc, "Westley , 

. Nickisson; J. & J. 
Seabee, Oxford. 


yews OF ANCTENT MONUMENTS IN 
a ne AMER! ii AS, AND YUCATAN, 


Msiltcee. 
Twenty-five Pi a “as escriptive Letterpress. e 
folio, hal bound i in MOTOCCO-+ ee eeee. 77 
=| and mounted in a portfolio....++ 
Published” by F. Catherwood, at No. 9, Ara} isle, Lenten: 
and to be had of the principal Print and Booksel 


HE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO GREEK- 
WICH; a Holiday Hand-book, descriptive of the tri 
down oe River, the Hospital, its C! hapel and Nava! Picture Gal 
lery, the old Palace and Observatory, the Park, and Blackheath, 
with 14 engravings. Price 6d., or with additional text andillus- 
tretionm ornamental boards, ls. 
*.* The Pictorial Guides to Woolwich and Gravesend will be 
ready early in a 
Vm. S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 























Biba pCapes ans 
ey dames ceahej Conm and J. 











: r . y r 
fPYHE CHRISTIAN oR ACES. vee Stee New 
SONGS, » Heseretine of “ Fai “ Hor nd “ Charity.” 
Poetry by Re REFORD a Cc. SEEPEREY S. Music 
by STEVEN ( GL Oy ih. 

* These songs are excellent alike in poetry, music, and illus- 
tration; while the musician must be delighted with their har- 
monies, every lover of music must feel the charm of their melo- 
dies.—* Charity’ is our especial favourite.”"— Musical World. 

ost free, 2s. each, of Jeffereys, 21. Soho-square. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 8 Portraits engraved on 


Steel, price 24s. cloth, 
A the AGE. 





' 
NEW SPIRIT of 
Containing Critical Essays and Biographical Sketches of 
Literary and othe r i ‘minent Characters of the Present Time. 
ed hy Kt. H. HOKNE, Esq. 
Author of * “Orion.” * Gregory the Seventh,’ &c. &e, 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, ( — 


~ Just published, price Is. 
T8s0u; its USAGE and SEN ‘SE in HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, By HERMAN ITEINFETTER, Author of 
* Rules for Ase: ertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 





C rade & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


hed this di ay. price 3s. 6d. 
YDWARD: THE 
Triumph: 


FIRSI' ; or, the Tyrant’s 
a edge roe in Five Act 

HN M PHL RSON. 

. & C. Black. Bainargh : 3 Longman & Co. London. 


Se d, price 8s., with larve Railway. Map 
AND-BOOK for CENTRAL EUROPE; 
comprising a Description of the principal Routes through 
Belziom, Holland, Germany (North and South), France, in- 
cluding a full description of Pari s and its Environs, Sw itzerland, 
and the Channel Island s. By FP. COGHLA 

ve nes, 15, Ste ‘Martin’ 7 Grand. 


) pages, price 6 
RITICISMS on ART and SKETCHES of the 
PICTURE GALLERIES of ENGLAND. By WILLIAM 
AZLITT, With Catalogues of the principal Galleries. Now 
first collecte 
t is calculated to inspire a correct and ardent taste for art, 
and also to afford a very high degree of gratification to those 
who have already began to appreciate its beauties and relish its 
delights.” *— Britannia 
* The Catalogues ‘alone are worth twice the purchase money.” 
Monthly Magazine. 
The Second and concluding Volume will be published June 15. 
C. Templeman, removed from Regent-street to No, 6, Great 
Portland-street, sixteen doors from Oxford-street, 











THE ENGLISH CHURCH, JERUSALEM. 


r > 
HE ANGLICAN CA THEDRAL CHURCH 
of ST. JAMES, MOUNT Z1O 
By J. W. JOHNS, Mrehitect. 
One vol. folio, highly FS on card-paper, 3ls. 6d.; 
cloth, 21s.; paper wrapper, 10s. 

“Well executed; the mixture of European and Oriental in 
the Bishop’s entry produces a very good effect.” Lond. Lit, Gaz. 
—Mr. Johns’s is a superb-looking book—all is beautiful."’ Chr. 
La. Mag.—Mr. Johns gives some ga information relative 
to Jerusalem and its inhabitants.” Times. 

uncan & Malcolm, Tan row. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
ECORDS OF ISRAEL 
By the Author of ‘ The Spirit of Judaism.’ 

pe Full ok Geeats and promise.’’"—Indian News 

“To arecord of the unparalleled sufferings. of this people in 
Spain and Portugal, are the tales before us devoted, and they 
have much literary merit. In style and diction they are very 
superior productions; as romances they are interesting; and 
the sentiments are highly creditable to the authoress’s head 
and heart. We have no hesitation in recommending them to 
the reader's attention.""—Sunday Times. 

“A little volume, which displays a degree of power and 
touching ite nderness whi “~ rivets the attention of the reader.” 
— Oxford University Herale 
John Mortimer, pe esr, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 


WORKS BY THE REV. G. E, BIBER, L.L.D. 


HE POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN 

CHURCH. and the Work that is before her; being a 

Collection of Occasional Sermons on the more important topics 
present day. 8vo. 8s. 

. The Standard of Catholicity; or, an Attempt 
to La out in a plain manner, certain safe and leading Princi- 
ples amidst the conflicting opinions by which the Church is at 
— agitated. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 


"3. The Catholicity of the Anglican Church vin- 

~ ated. and the alleged Catho! icity of the Roman Chure h dis- 
d. Ina series of Letters. Cragaally published under the 

Title * Catholicity v. Sibthorp.” 8vo. 8s 

4. Pictorial History of the Ola Testament, for 
the use of the Young; being a Selection of Narratives, compris- 
ing the leading Facts of Revelation, from the Creation to the 
Prophecies of Malachi, in the language of Holy Writ. Illustrated 
by numerous Wood engravings, erat after the Ancient Mas- 
ters. A new and revised edition of * The Child’s Own Bible.’ 
Imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s-churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


plain, in 








Ae 








(June 8 


Ini 6d. 
HE ITALIAN ANALYST: 3 or, the Essentials 
of ITALIAN GRAMMAR, and’ their Application in 
the Rev. H. HAMILTON ARNOLD, 
ante e St. ‘Pant’ 's Churchyard, ron cot place. 
as DARK AGES, 
8v0. price 12s. 
HE DARK AGES: being a Series of ESSAYS 


intended to illustrate” the State of RELIGIO 
LITERATURE in the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th Costarin te, 
printed from the British Magazine, with Corrections, and some 





Additions. 
y the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, F.R.S. & F.S 
Librarian to bie ee the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
aa r of the MSs, at Lambeth. 
Rivingtowe, 8 ul's ee aa Waiertoostace. 
is. 80. 
HE LIFEand PONTIFICAT i of GREGORY 
the SEVENT 
JOHN WILLIAM BOWDEN, M.A 
Rivingtons, St. — es and Waterloo- place, 
1 &vo. price 2 oe 
HE PASTOR “PREPARING HIS FLOCK 
FOR CONFIRMATION; in FOUR LECTURES. With 
estions on each Lecture, a Catechism on the Order of Con- 
rmation, and an Appendix of are and ee pees 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON, M.A 
Cu of St. John’s, Cheltenham. 
___Rivingtons, St. ‘Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-plice, 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. NEWMAN'S SERMONS ON 
THE DAY 








8vo. price 2s, the ond edition o 
GERMONS bearing ba SUBJECTS of the DAY. 
HN HEN VUEWMAN, B.D. 
a allon of Ouet Coleee. Oxford. 
Rivingt o> Pasi's Churchyard, and Waterlee-plece; and 
Parker, Ox 





In 12mo. price 7. 
ERMONS on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, 
By the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, A.M, 
or of St. prory-ot- Hill. ndon; late Dean's Vicar in 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. price 1/. 1s. (dedicated, b: - 
Archbishops of Canterbury and yA Sg yey ttt 
vised and enlarged, o 
TREATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST, 
Designed chy Se the Use of Students in Theology. 
Ly ona ae Fa bah ene A... 
; Auth ines Litu 
* The ¢ chief design of this Work is to supply some one 
tet the asserti frequently made. that individuals are not 
bound to submit t to any a authority whatever; or 
at if they are, they must, y, accept | 
all its claims and pon Nal Preface. 
vingt ‘ons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


$5 tome. orice 6s. the 2nd edition of 


N BT as for the DOCTRINE of 
LICAL Secctennt with an Appendix, on 


mand F Rev. A. P. BEQCEVAL, B.C.L. 
bro in Qetinery 


ot 
* athe Appen ix Tcludes ach ometoxicn! th List of the Names 
of {39 English Bishops (from Arcbhishop Cranmer), with the 
Dates of their Consecration, nei the Names of the Consecrators: 
together with a table of the ecopel Descent of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury for Tour uccessions. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churebyard, acd L Naterloorplace. 


Just published, price 
‘GOVERNMENT. 

















RASTUS on CHURCH 
Translated. with Preface, by R. LEE, D.D., Minister of 


Old Greyfriars. inburgh. 
coge Ba Myles Macphail. London: Simpkin & Co. ; and 


George 





st published, price 1s. 6d., 4th edition, 
OLY ‘THOUGH TS; or, a Treasury of True 
Riches. Selected from the hd wt ines. 
an liss HOLLAND, 
o, by the same atiber, a 
Easy Reading ‘Lessons for Schools. 3rd edition, 
price 6a 


MLoeden: Simpkin, Ms Marshall & Co. Stationers’-ball-court. 


a Just published, 
HE OXFORD PRAYER-BOOK, ILLU- 
MINATED. The size of this edition is 16mo., with red 
lines and rubrics, and is enriched with numerous designs illu- 
minated in gold and colours. Price, best Turkey morocco, 16s.; 
do. elegant, 20s.; in illuminated vellam or morocco, with 
pierced clasp (designed expressly for this edition), 2/. 12s. 6d. 
London: H. Brooks, 87. New Bond-street. City Agents, 
L. Houghton & Co. 30, Poultry; Edinburgh, Milne, South 
Hanover-stre et. 


MONTGOMERY ‘Ss NEW WORK, 

his day is published. in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

HE GOSP EL BEFORE the AGE; 

Or, CHRIST — NICODEMUS. 
Being an EXPOSITION FOR THE TIMES; with 2 ceraaen: 
Epistle to the Right Hon. W. FE. Gladstone, wh 
3y the Rev. R. MONTGOMERY, M.A. Ox 
Minister of Percy Chapel, | ondon, and am of * 
the Spirit of the Reformation,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ 
ate Baisler; Hamiiton, Adams & Co.; nad “all ‘book 
sellers 


XDUCATION MADE EASY.—Those who 


wish to convert a task into a pleasure will purchase 
STRILL'S 


Pictorial Spelling-Book, 1s. 6d. 
Spelling and Reading Assistant, Is. 6d. 
Geography, 2s. ; with large Maps, 3s. 
Grammar for Children, 2s. 6d. 
Ditto, coloured, 4s. 
B. Steill, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





t auther; or, 











Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in 1 the 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, ‘Took’s Court, 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, inthe said county; and 

ublished by Joun Frawnets, of No. 14, Weillington- street North, 
n the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street afore- 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. ~Agents: for 
ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for 1RELAND, 
J, Cumming, Dubjin,—Saturday, June 8, 1344. 





